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selves by the brink of the river—the Chatta- 
hoochee—which rolled before us, wide, turbid, 
sullen and rapid. The horses’ feet were in the 
water, and the wheels nearly up to the hub in 
the rich black mud of the banks. The driver 
paused—Lou turned pale—my beart sank a little, 
but I had made the passage before when it 
looked just as formidable; so I told George to go 
ahead, for I knew the ground, and it would be all 
right. The horses made a plunge, and went up 
to their bellies in the river. Another pause. 
“‘Go ahead!” said [. ‘Massa, if you say so I'll 
go, but we shall lose the horses, sure.” Lou’s 
prudence came to our rescue. ‘‘Horses, indeed! 
We shall never get across alive. Fred, you are 
crazy to think of such an attempt. Let us at 
least make inquiries of some one who knows.” 
When wrong no longer stall the state alarm, On the way here we had inquired of a man who 
And chiefs no more their names in blood shall jjyved half a mile pack if the ford wastafe. He 
trace. Joun OWEN. /thought it was, for two men on horseback had 
CamMBRIDGE, Mass. crossed this morning, but if the lady was afraid 
he would put her across in a boat. Lou is not 
Sew easily scared, so we declined the offer. But now 
CROSSING A FORD. I told her I would go back and engage the man 
“Which of you know Ford of this town?”—Shakes-' to put her over, and I would go in the wagon. 
satanic Bee So, telling our driver to put the trunks on top of 
In the spring of 1870 business called me to | the seats to keep them dry, I went back and en- 
visit the northern part of Georgia. I was desir- | gaged the man, and felt disposed to say to him, 
ous that my wife, “Lou,” should accompany me. “Boatman, thrice thy ferriage take,” 
She had “got run down,” as the saying is, by | when he told me he should not charge me any- 
household duties, the care of children, and the | thing forthe job. Our experience proved he was 
torment of Irish servaot-galiem, involving weekly 'a very economical Charon. When our pilot ar- 
visits to No. 13 Winter street, ‘up two flights’’— | rived at the scene, he threw up his hands and 
and such flights!—there to be “interviewed” and quoted what the guard said to the Little Corporal, 
cross-questioned by a formidable gang of imper- |“ You can’t pass here.” ‘The river has risen a 
tinent applicants fresh from the Emerald Isle— heap’ since morning,” and some boys arriving 
coming home after a morning wasted in this har-' just then told us the two horsemen had to swim 
assing search, with an “Oh! dear! what are their horses and were carried down stream a long 
we coming to? When shall we have the Chinese | way before they could land. 
here?” This delusive hope of Chinese domes-| A council of war was held, and it was deter- 
tics supported Lou through several weary weeks, ! mined to back out of this enterprise and cross 
but when Mr. Palmer announced the failure of | the ford at “Seven Islands,” about three miles 
his attempt to supply the East with Celestial gown the river. This ford I had often heard of, 
Ah Sins, and Chou Lins, Lou gave up with | but never tried, for it hada bad reputation, and 
a ‘Well, [don’t care, ’tis too bad.” This expres-| was much further. However, there was no time 
sion of hers always foreboded something serious. | to lose, for the day was declining. Our guide 
and I saw that nothing but leaving home and went home for his mule and soon overtook us. 
change of scene would do her any good. He talked so seriously of the danger we had just 
When I told Lou to get ready to start with me | egcaped that I made up my mind that his bill for 
in a week she was all excitement and bustle. | this Sunday afternoon service would be rather 
From her earliest years she had always longed to’ serious. 
visit the South. When a schoolgirl, the vision; The “Seven Islands” ford was at last reached, 
of marrying a Southern planter, and living on 4 and it looked more formidable than “Gowder’s. ” 
plantation, was to her the sum of earthly felicity.| The river seemed a torrent, foaming along, be- 
Plantation is a grand word, as is also chivalry, | traying rocks that threatened the destruction or 
but the thing itself is not so grand when seen in | overturn of our vehicle, but our guide was con- 
its plain reality under Southern skies. fident. His mule plunged in, as though it was 
There was at first some trouble about leaving | q)) the same to him, water or land, our driver fol- 
the three little kids behind; but it was arranged | lowing with blanched cheeks and wide-open eyes, 
that Aunt Anna should come out to the “Briars”’ | f9r he had never crossed a ford before. When 
—for so our modest home is nick-named, it being jn the middle of the river, the rushing and roar of 


mages > mner: 
A SONNET. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Sumner! we know it matters not to thee 
What foes or friends may rashly think or say 
When questions of great moment rule the day. 
Unshackled by base motive, pure and free, 
Untaught in lessons of expediency, 
Keeping ambition evermore at bay, 
And flinging low-bred selfishness away— 
To thy true heart God only holds the key! 
With trust in him close buckled to thine arm, 
With faith in constant progress of the race, 
Thy word, superior to Draconian mace, 
Will bring thee through the fight unscathed from 
harm, 








A Southern Experience. 











an improvement of Lou’s on my first baptism of 
‘Cobweb Castle”—and take charge of the “baby,” 
whilst Katy was to go to the city and pass the 
time with Aunt Sarah—she being /’enfant terrible 
of the family, requiring much care and oversight. 
One of the last questions to her mother was, ‘‘if 


jall we could do. 


the waters made us dizzy. The horses seemed 
staggered and bewildered, our wagon jolted and 
ewayed as if it would head up stream in spite of 
The mule ahead of us was 
hardly able to keep his legs. The man shouted 


ter of Mrs. Emma Willard, the distinguished teach- 
er of a generation ago, but, unlike that lady, cast 
her lot with the South. She is the mother of the 
late Congressman Phelps of Baltimore, whose loy- 
alty during the war was of the half-hearted kind. 
Surely there is nothing in the antecedents of such 
an oracle on woman-suffrage to give her opinions 
very much weight among thinking, intelligent 
women, much less generous, justice-loving men. 
Bret Harte is now in New York, fulfilling an 
engagement with the Harpers for a few poems, 
illustrative of Spanish life in California; but he 
: soon enters upon his engagement with Osgood & 
| Co. of Boston, for whom he is to write exclusive-. 
ily for a year, both to Every Saturday and the At- 
lantic Monthly, and will include poems for the | 
former, which are to be illustrated by Sol Eytinge. ! 
Mr. Harte is also under an engagement, made 
before leaving California, to write a play for the | 





stage some of the characters whick his poems and 
stories have made famous. Nor can he probably 
escape the great temptations that will be offered 
to him to enter the lecture field, and his appear- 
ance on the platform will be haile 1 with great en- 
thusiasm by the lecture committees and give a 
new popularity to their next season’s courses. 

The “political situation” from a denominational 
standpoint has this view—if Zion’s Herald be a 
fair exponent :— 

The unfortunate break between Grant and Sum- 
ner ought to be healed, not for party’s sake, but 
for the country’s. Both have had a wonderful 
place in delivering the country from its yoke of 
slavery. But for Sumner, Grant had never been 
heard of. But for Grant, Sumner’s great purpose 
had never been effected. The South would have 
been an independent slave republic to-day had 
not the military brain codrdinated the statesman’s 
heart. They should be reconciled. 
to talk of impeachment is fully. For Grant to at- 
tempt to diegrace Sumner is folly. Sin Domingo 
may be a proper addition to our country, or 
may not. But these eminent men should not get 
up a private war over the question. The proper 
way is for Sumner, the ‘first offender, to retract 
his offensive words, and for Grant to retract his 
opposition. The question that agitates the nation 
will be wisely solved. On the state of the South 
the two great men are united, and that is far more 
important than ‘‘Alabama” claims or San Domin- 
go’sannexation. Let them meet together, talk to- 
gether, pray together, as grave and reverend 
seigniors should. Let us have peace. 

A somewhat remarkable and exceedingly in- 
teresting lecture on “the science of dramatic ex- 
pression”’ was delivered in this city last week, 
by James S. Mackaye, an enthusiastic pupil and 
follower of Delsarte. The principles of bearing, 
gesture, facial expression, etc., were elaborated 
with great minuteness, and it was laid down that 
facial expression should precede gesture, and ges- 
ture should precede speech; and that no gesture 
is permissible except that which is imperatively 
demanded by the situatiun. It was shown how 
hopelessness, cunning, inquiry, carelessness, ar- 
rogance, energy, and other qualities, might be ex- 
hibited by the bearing of the body alone. To il- 
lustrate the power of facial expression Mr. Mack- 
aye stood before his audience perfectly motionless, 
except in bis countenance, and made his face pass 
slowly and with startling vividness through a 


For Sumner | 


‘ernment stakes its honor upon founding the re- 
' public, and will defend it energetically; that the 
| republic—namely, the government of all by all 
and for all—can alone unite all; that it is a crime 
to attack it by intrigues or by violence having 
| for their object the success of a monarchical or a 
| dictatorial minority, and equally criminal to sow 
| divisions, to foment troubles, to create agitatior, 
| for the benefit of an ambitious few.” This dec- 
| laration is of great importance as the first honest, 
outspoken confession of republican faith the new 
government has made. 
THE ASSEMBLY. : 

The disinclination of the insurgents to submit 
to the authorities is angmented by the bickerings 
in the assembly. At the sitting of yesterday, 
the report of a committee was read proposing 
that the election of Garibaldi should be annul- 
led on the ground that he was not of French na- 
tionalitv. Victor Hugo, in 2 violent debate that 
followed, defended Garibaldi, and declared that 
he was the only general who had fought for 
France who had not been beaten. At this there 
was great uproar, in the midst of which Hugo 


theaters, in which he will probably put upon the — in his resignation, and shortly afterwards 


eft the hall, uttering something that could not be 
| distinctly heard. At the same sitting one of the 
'members reminded the House of the promise 
made by General Ducrot on making the first sor- 
tie from Paris, namely, that he would return to 
the capital dead or victorious. Another violent 
| scene followed. General Ducrot said he would 
jleave his defense to those he commanded; and 
he then referred to a letter in which ‘sambetta 
| had revroached Garibaldi with inaction. One of 
| the members urged that it would be more digni- 
fied to ratify the election; and ultimately the 
matter was referred back to the committee. The 
day previous Louis Blanc, remarking that he 
was discharging a most painful duty, moved for 
an inquiry into the conduct of the members of the 
government of the national defense of Paris who 
had signed the capitulation. M. Delescluze 
next proposed to impeach the whole government 
of September 4, metropolitan and provincial, as 
guilty of “high treason.” M. Millitre also pro- 
posed to impeach the whole government, and 
moved the additional clause that a committee 
should be appointed to decree the immediate ar- 
rest of all the members. All these propositions 
were referred without discussion to the commit- 
tee appointed to consider bills presented. 
NAPOLEON WATCHFUL. 

Meantime, the deposed emperor is keeping his 
eye on che situation, and will doubtless have his 
hand in when the moment is ripe. He has sent 
the following protest to the President (Grevy) of 
the assembly :— 

Sir:—At the moment when every Frenchman, 
profoundly afflicted by the conditions of peace, was 
thinking only of the sufferings of the country, the 
National Assembly has pronounced the deposition 
of my dynasty, and affirmed that I alone was re- 
sponsible for the public calamities. I protest 
against this unjust and illegal declaration. It is 
unjust, because when the war was declared nation- 
al feeling, roused beyond measure by causes in- 
dependent of my will, had produced a general 
and irresistible excitement; illegal, forthe Assem- 
bly appointed solely for the purpose of making 
neace has exceeded its powers in settling ques- 
ticns beyond its competency, and, even if it were 
a Constituent Assembly, it would be without pow- 
er to substitute its own will for that of the nation. 
The example of the past is there to prove this. 
The hostility of the Constituent Assembly in 
1848 fell to the ground before the election of the 
10th December; and in 1851 the people by more 
than seven millions of suffrages supported me 
against the Legislative Assembly. Political pas- 
sion cannot prevail against right, and French pub- 
lic right, for the foundation of every legitimate 
government is the plebiscitum. Without that 
there is only usurpation on the one side, oppres- 
sion on the other. Iam, therefore, ready to bow 


and C. R. Cross —Boston, Gould § Lincoln.—The | really is, not merely with an appreciation of the 
character of this publication is well known and outward events which some only suffer and 
wellestablished. It is edited this year with care others use. This is done without excessive intro- 
and judgment, and contains a miscellany of in- | spection, with no disagreeable air of self-conscious- 
formation, excellently arranged and condensed, ness, and with enough of incident to make an in- 
such as few, unless they are much richer than: teresting story in the ordinary sense of the word. 
ourselves, can afford to go without. Messrs. Gould ‘A fine sensibility, a pure composure, and a thought- 
& Lincoln merit the thanks, as well as the patron- ful, liberal mind, unite to make the book wealthy 
age, of the public for their enterprise. lin content and womanly in tone. We have read 


Our Young Folks, for April, is full of pictures | it with sincere pleasure. 
and stories. Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Jack Hazard | The third volume of Max Muller’s Chips froma 


and His Fortunes”’ continues the adventures of, 
the little canal-boatman and his dog. Mrs. Diaz’ 
has a story that is accompinied by a full-page il- 
lustration. Misa Phelps has another. C. A. Ste-. 
phens writes about ‘Stone-falls and Star-show-_ 
ers.”” Helen C. Weeks tells about ‘Two Daysin 
the Mammoth Cave;” and ‘Our Young Contrib- | 
utors’’ and others fill out the magazine with plen- 


German Work Shop has been pubiished by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner & Co. In it are collected the 
more miscellaneous productions of this author. 
The articles are sixteen in number, and treat of 
literary, biographical, historical and antiquarian 
topics. The opening one comprises a historical view 
of German literature, generally rapid in its survey, 
yet in passages strongly characteristic, and 
Two articles 


ty of pleasant reading.—Osgood & Co., Boston. /graphic in its style of treatment. 

Ad-Fidem : Or Parish Evidences of the Rible. By follow on specialties in early German composi- 
Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D., Author of “Ecce Calum,” tion, and these are succeeded by a sketch of the 
&c.— Boston, Noyes, Holmes § Co. —We can con- life of Schiller, and a tribute to Wilhelm Muller, 
scientiously say that this is a very handsome | the writer’s own father, which is graceful and ap- 
book. If it has any faults, they are due to the Preciative without tranacending the rules of good 
author solely; the printer and publishers have ‘aste. The articles that have a scientific or an- 
done their part to perfection. Asto the contents, ‘iquarian tendency are the more elaborate, with 
they will prove acceptable to those who are al- the exception of that on Bunsen, near the close, 
ready persuaded; but the author assumes too Which is highly appreciative and very interest- 
much, and knows too little, to have weight with ing. Nearly a hundred pages of letters from 
those who differ from him—knows too little, we. Bunsen to the author are also printed at the close 
mean, of their mode of thinking and feeling, of of the volume. Max Muller is among the most 
their studies and the resulte of their studies. individual and editying of modern writers, and 


But he writes with vigor, and is likely to be We commend the volumes of this series as alike 
popular. | original and unique in character. 


The principal paper in the Radical, for April,! One of the handsomest books ever printed is 
is entitled, “The Problem of the New Philosophy — | the Centennial Memorial of St. Andrew's Lodge, 
Huxley, Spencer, Mill and Bain as Exponents of F. A. M., of Boston. Ata meeting of the lodge 
English Thought.” The article, like the title, is in December, 1869, it was voted to signalize the 
long, but the topic is one of great interest, and is hundredth anniversary of General Joseph War- 
treated by the writer, Mr. Fairfield, with noticea-'ren’s appointment as Grand Master of Ancient 
ble ability. ‘‘Goethe’s Conversations with Chan- _ Freemasons in Massachusetts by the preparation 
cellor Von Miiller” is coatinued, and ‘Annie’ of a fitting memorial volume, which should record 
Beckett” is concluded. The “Scientific Notes” the leading Masonic events of the last century 
give a brief summary of what has been learned and a quarter with which St. Andrew’s Lodge 
concerning ‘‘The Antiquity of Man.” The Radi- | was specially concerned. The task of preparing 
cal Club is again excellently reported. Myron this volume was intrusted to the following gen- 
Benton’s poem, “The Pioneer,” has music in it. | tlemen: Ezra Palmer, Hamilton Willis, ‘Thomas 


Appletons’ Journal, March monthly part, con. | Restieaux, Wm. F. Davis, S. H. Gregory, and 
taining the last four weekly numbers, sustains A. sea Wellington. The burden of the editorial 
the good reputation earned by its predecessors. jand literary work fell upon Hamilton Willis; and 
The frontispiece is an Algerian interior scene, af- to him belongs, in most part, the credit of the 
ter C. Brun, and is a good engraving. The illus- bw taste, the fervent enthusiasm, and the pains- 
trated description of the New York House of Ref- taking toil, whose results appear in this beautiful 
uge is very interesting, and contains ruc: infor- | ¥U™Me- Only five hundred copies of the work 
mation relative to the management of this insti- | “ete issued. It is a book of 292 pages, printed 
tution and its inmates. “Picturesque America” |on fine tinted paper, and adorned with numerous 


is equally as entertaining as the previous papers costly and original illustrations. Its interest is 
on this topic, and the illustrations are excellent. | aay Masonic, but as the members of St. An- 
The volume contains much good reading, and drew 8 Lodge were all “patriots” in the ante- 


will interest and instruct all ages.—New York, | 
I). Appleton & Co. 

The American Exchange and Review, for March, | 
is the first number of the nineteenth volume. | 
The publication is therefore quite a patriarch | 
among American magazines. The subjects of | 


revolutionary days, there is much in the volume 
to please the uninitiated. 


The Mutincers of the “Bounty,” and their Descend- 
ants in Norfolk and Pitcairn Islands, By Lady 
Belcher, With Map and Illustrations. —New York, 
Harper & Brothers.—(For sale by A. Williams & 


at the top of his voice his instructions, but they 
were utterly lost in the roar of waters. Lou was 
eloquently silent. She told me afterwards she 
felt just like crying aloud, for she had no idea we 
should ever get across, After what seemed like 
an age the river began to grow shallower, and we 
finally reached the other side. We all took a 


cats could fy.”” ‘‘No! Why do you ask such a 
foolish question?” ‘Yes, they can. Didn't) 
‘Cora’ fly at Georgie Francis’s little ‘Gypsey’ 
when he came in our yard this morning?” 
whereupon Katy turned on her heel and com- 
menced singing, ‘‘Shoo fly, don’t bodder me.” 





to the free expression of the national will, but to 
it alone. Amid mournful events which impose 
abnegation and disinterestedness upon all, 1 should 
have wished to maintain silence; but the declara- 
tion of the Assembly compels me to protest in the 
name of outraged truth and the disregarded rights 
ofthe nation.—I am, &c., NAPOLEON. 
Wilhelmshohe, March 6, 1871. 


dozen grades of emotion—satisfaction, pleasure, 
tenderness, love, adoration, and then, having re- 
traced his steps, dislike, disgust, envy, hate and 
fury. Again he exhibited the transitions from 
repose through jollity, silliness and prostration to 
utter drunkenness; and made a most astonishing 


the principal papers are as follows: ‘The Physiol- | Co )—The story of this remarkable mutiny is an 
ogy of Thought;’”’ “Alexander Seton, the Scot- | old one, but will be new to some, and is of the 
tish Alchemist,” “American History” (contin- kind that never wears out. Lady Belcher, the 
ued); ‘The Great Interior;” “Peat and its Sig- | present author, is the step-daughter of Captain 
nificance in Agriculture;’”’ “Light and Sound.’’| Peter Heywood, one of the chief actors in that 
Besides these, which we have found to be very | tragedy, or rather one of the chief sufferers from 
respectable papers, there are departments devot- it; and she writes with a fullness of information 


Well, we started at last, and in due time ar- | 
rived at Athens, Georgia, the terminus of railroad 
travelling. Here we engaged a pair of horses 
and wagon to carry us about sixty miles, a two, 
days’ journey. Our driver was a fine, intelligent | 
mulatto boy, about 28 years old, but all colored | 
men are still called boys, as in the days of alavery. 
This driver George was formerly a slave, belong- | 
ing to a gentleman of Athens, his father, but the | 
war had freed him, and he was now a voter. | 
What a revolution in the social life is here! We! 
who live in the North, and never came in direct | 
contact with slavery, can little know the ful 
force implied in this change from a s/ave to a voter. 
Throughout the South politics is the absorbing | 
business of the great bulk of the adult male pop- | 
ulation. It takes the place of our lectures, con- 
certs, theaters, and other social activities. The) 
population of the South is so sparse that these | 
great social and educational institutions, so com- | 
mon with us, are impossible there; hence political | 
and religious gatherings supersede them. It is a} 
cheap and attractive excitement for the multitude, | 
who go in erowds to listen to a stump orator, and | 
many are the ignorant listeners—low-down 
whitee—who can neither read nor write, but who 
would talk Ben Butler blind on any political | 
question discussed or cussed in Washington. 

Now toelevate him who was formerly a slave 
to share in this delectable wisdom, for him to sit 
at the feet of these Southern Gamaliels, side-by- 
side with his former owner, and perhaps to differ 
in opinion from the reasonings and conclusions 
of the Honorable Judge Blanc, before him on the 
platform, this is the intolerable stench of the nig- 
ger which roils the Southern chivalry, and makes 
them gnash their teeth against the power that. 
ordained this state of things. 

But we must leave politics and hasten to the 
ford, for it is beginning to rain, and there is dan- 





| of a sudden. 


long breath, and George was exuberantly jolly all 
I had made up my mind that this 
service of the guile, who had come three miles 
from home, and got wet to his middle, and whose 
aid was indispensable to our progress, would be 
at least a ‘‘ten spot.” But I boldly asked him 
how much I should pay him. “Waal, I reckon 
’tis worth a quarter; and, stranger, if you would 
give me your team and a thousand dollars I 
wouldn’t have tried to cross ‘Gowder’s’—would 
have gonefdown stream, sartin sure.” This man 
evidently ‘“‘knew Ford of this town.”’ 

I shudder when I look back and think how 
narrow was our escape. Had it not been for 
Lou’s earnest protestations I should certainly 
have attempted the crossing at ‘‘Gowder’s’’; and 
from all we learned afterwards, from persons fa- 
miliar with the river, it would have proved fatal. 
Another warning to Sabbath-breakers! 

One of the negro hands employed by our super- 
intendent had crossed two days before, with a 
wagon and two horses, when the river was not 
so swollen. 
came into the wagon. “Oh! it came over the 
seat, masea.”” “Then why didn’t your wagon 
float and drift down stream?”’ ‘Qh, I had seven 
bags of salt in, massa; that kept it down.” 
Lou’s first anxiety seemed to be for the horses, 
lest they should be drowned; the next, for her 
new black silk dress, in the truak, which a wetting 
would spoil; and then three kids at home loomed 
up as being alone in the world, with no father or 
mother. All these distressing visions were to 
her miod foregone conclusions as we stood on 
the brink of “Gowder’s Ford.” But the visions 
taded away, and our hearts were truly thankful 


|as we whipped up the horses and galloped to- 
| wards Cleveland, which we reached at ten o’clock 


that evening. 





I asked Dave how high the water | 


ger of the Chattahoochee’s rising and cutting off 
our advance. 

The first day’s ride from Athens brought us to 
“Garrison’s,” thirty-three miles, where we passed | ent residents 15,821 are natives of Maine, which 
the night, and were most hoapitably entertained by | State has sent more people to this city than any 
Mr. Garrison and his estimable wife and beautiful other State or country save Ireland. New Hamp- 
daughter. The next morning, being Sunday, | shire ranks next to Maine in this respect, sendin 
after a substantial breakfast, and taking with us| 7587. We have 247,013 white inhabitants, and 
alunch, we started for Cleveland, going by the | 3496 colored, and 12 Indians, and 5 Japanese; 
way ot “Gowder's Ford.’’ We had been told, by | 162,540 are natives, and 87,986 foreigners. Total 
parties who had crossed it the day before, that it population 250,526. 
was passable, and two horsemen had preceded us| We have a copy of a sermon by Parker Pills- 
that morning whom Mr. G. thought we might | bury on “Free Religion,” preached at Indianapo- 
overtake, and they would pilot us across, that is, jlis. It will be remembered Mr. Pillsbury was ed- 
mien seve: a Rr — at this | — for : ee the anti-slavery re- 

OG 7 0 determine | form gave his mind a bent from the professi 
whether we would go by the way of the ford, or which, until now, it has not recovered. We a 
via Clarksville, twenty miles further. It was not wot say the discourse is able. We fear, however 
without considerable inward quaking that I took | that it would be pronounced unsound by many ti 
the responsibility and told George to go abead the religious world. That, however, will make it 
and try to catch up with the horsemen, tor I bad all the more sought. 
crossed this Gowder’s Ford several times, and | The tollowing ingenious verses in the London 
never without feeling very thankful when I had | Sunday Times are in honor of the lately-deceased 
reached the opposite bank. Our driver had! dramatist 
never been in this part of the country, had never | T. W. Robertson, 
crossed a Chattahoochee ford, and was entirely Though gone forever from this world of Ours, 
ignorant of our route. I also was unfamiliar | Poe apg en ried gh gergpeal 

s s : nd, as she seeks her Home at twilight hours, 
eee ak ee sin gh y _— The Nightingale shall sing upon thy tomb. 

ost consider. | : ee ; : 
able time. One can lose his way very easily in| joa clare fener ar baweie Ploy. capes 
thia country. There is no such thing as a guide. And may the Progress of our drama give 
board throughout the whole South, and the tray-| Some future Garrick ata speedy day. 


eller is sorely perplexed when the road forks, “ foe to Caste, at War with upstart pride, 
which is quite often in this district. Not much | In Deane we Septic a 
information is to be gained by inquiries, as the; Who loved thee living and who knew thee best. 
people are too ignorant to enlighten you, and | Some of the conservative papers on the woman- 
when they did give us any information it proved | suffrage question are making wuch of the protest 
to be wrong. However, the day was loveiy, the| of Mrs. Almira L. Phelps, secretary of the anti- 
air exhilarating, and Lou, every little while, sada committee of Washington, D.C. Mrs. 
would burst out into song; but my heart was not | Phelps is a Baltimore lady, a conservative of the 
ec light and merry, fur the dread of the approach-| conservatives before the war, having a large and 
ing ford troubled me with uncertainty and fear. | fashionable school of Southern belles, and identi- 
Alter about five hours’ driving we found our- tied with that section in all respects. Sle is a Bis- 


‘COMMONALITIES. 


The census of Boston shows that of the pres- 





but painful spectacle by passing through all the 
grades of mental disturbance to insanity, and 
down all the stairs of mental weakness to utter 
idiocy. 

The correctors of history have at last taken up 
the case of the burial of Sir John Moore. A 
writer in the London Atheneum examines critical- 
ly the celebrated poem of Wolfe, “Not a drum 
was heard,” and finds scarcely a stanza in which 
there is not a historical blunder. The second 
stanza, “We buried him darkly at dead of night,” 
is incorrect, he maintains, in all but the last line. 
The funeral took place about eight o’clock on the 
morning after the hero’s death. This critic deems 
it incredible that bayonets should have been used 
in digging a grave when picks and spades must 
have been so accessible; and as for the ‘‘strug- 
gling moonbeams’ misty light,” almanacs show 
that the moon was but one day old when the 
battle took place, and all other accounts agree as 
lto the darkness of the night which succeeded. 
There is hardly any assertion in the poem which 
is not assailed mercilessly and compared with 
‘the facts of history, as though a poet in singing 
about his hero was under obligation to confine 
himeelf to facts! This writer appends to his criti- 
cism another poem on the same subject, which he 
likes better than Wolfe’s. Two stanzas of this 
version are as follows :— 


One duty remained; the sad tribute was ours 
To enshrine the dear sacred remains of the 





brave; [the hours, 
Ard while night, doubly gloomy, o’ershadowed 
In silence, in sorrow, we dug him a grave. 
At morning, amid the loud cannon’s hoarse roar, 
While revenge, sternly glowing, dried sorrow’s 
sad tear, 
Uncoffined, unshrouded, the hero we bore; [here. 
And, wrapped in his mantle, we buried him 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Paris. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Paris, March 9, 1871. 
TROUBLE AHEAD. 

Now that the Germans have gone, a new dan- 
ger threatens. A large section of the national 
guards hav« taken position on the hill of Mont- 
martre, at the north of the city, with their can- 
non and other implements of war, and declare 
themselves in opposition to the Bordeaux gov- 
ernment, and particularly to those members of 
the late provisional government now in the pres- 
ent administration who favored the terms of peace 
with the Germans. The Thiers government is 
endeavoring to conciliate these insurgents. It 
has published an appeal to them, declaring that, 


on its honor, it is for a republic. 
seem to distrust this; and, moreover, claim the 


ment stopped when the terms were signed. 
When General D’Aurelle de Paladine, appointed 


‘ers of the national guard in his desire to see 
| what battalions he could count upon if he attempt- 
ed to vindicate his authority, he was told that, 
since this question of the thirty sous has been 
raised, the general cannot count on any battalion. 
Minister Picard has promised that the pay shall 
be continued till the men can find employment— 


that they are being cheated. Moreover, they ob- 
ject to General DePaladine—not personally, but 
because he is appointed by anthority. They de- 
clare that it is their privilege to elect their own 
officers. If they may elect their colonels—why 
not the general in command? The Mayors of 
Paris have unanimously expressed their opinion 
that the guards will surrender their cannun wijth- 
out any coercion. The governaent maintains a 
conciliatory attitude. 
THE INTENTION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

In the address to the insurgents, the ministry 
appeal to the good sense and the patriotism of all 
true citizens to consider the unfortunate condition 
of France at this time, and the imminent peril of 
another and a more terrible invasion she 1s likely 
to incur if order and obedience to the regulariy 
jconstituted authorities do not prevail over the 
‘promoters of anarchy. It declares that “the gov- 





The insurgents | 


back pay of thirty sous a day which the govern- | 


chief commander, conferred with the command. | 


which is not at all to their taste, for ti.ey revel in| 
idleness—but the gi ards mistrust him, and fancy | 


RENOVATION OF THE CITY. 

Since the departure of the Germans, men have 
been engaged in removing the bags of earth and 
other defensive arrangements made before the 
siege to preserve the public edifices of the city 
from their shells. The Hotel de Cluny is already 
cleared of the homely plasters, and its numerous 
relics of art and historical curiosities are being 
rapidly restored to their former places. Up to 
the present moment not a single object has re- 
ceived the slightestdamage. Some ot the saloons 
of the Louvre will be reépened to the public in a 
few days, the employés being occupied in replac- 
ing the collections in their original positions. 
The valuable statuary and the paintings of the 
great masters are, however, not likely yet to find 
their way to their old quarters. Some time be- 
fore the investment they were packed and remov- 
ed toa place of safety, the secret of which was 
confided to only two members of the government. 

GEN. DUCROT ON HI8 DIGNITY. 

It is reported that General Ducrot, having been 
offered a command by General LeFi6, replied 
that as long as any member of the government of 
September 4 remains in power he will take no ac- 
tive service. It is probable, therefure, that this 
general, who miraculously survived an oath to die 
or relieve Paris, will go into qniet retirement to 
cultivate his garden. Thiers is not likely to dis- 
miss Favre, Picard, Simon and LeFié—all mem- 
bers of the government of September 4—to please 
him. 

GEN. BOURBAKI ALIVE AND TRAVELLING. 

General Bourbaki has sv far recovered from 
his self-inflicted wounds, which were thought to 
be mortal, as to be able to travel. He passed 
through Lyons last week, and stayed two days at 
an hotel in the Rue Saint-Dominique. He is re- 
ported to be looking “profoundly sad,” and no 
wonder. He was a failure, like all the other gen- 
erals of the empire. 

HUNGER APPEASED. 

The generous benetactions which have poured 
into the city since the lst of the month have 
stayed the ravages of hunger, restored the cheer- 
fulness of the people, and, asa general thing, there 
is a disposition to go to work and recuperate alike 
health and prosperity. Rivout. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers send us Cruel as the 
Grave, by Mrs. Southworth, in boards, and Jack 
Hinton, by Charles Lever, in paper. Both may 
be found at Lee & Shepard’s. 

The Schoolmate, published by Joseph H. Allen, 
is issued for April. It has a continuation of a 
|story by Horatio Alger, Jr., and much beside 
| that is instructive to young people. 

Steiger’s Literarischer Monatsbericht, for January 
‘and February, is admirably calculated to vex the 
' souls of those who are interested in German liter- 

ature, but who could make use of more money 
‘if they had it. 





| The Nursery, for April, is another gem. Be- | 


sides a dozen other splendid illustrations, it has a 
series of eight by Froment, showing the use of an 
umbrella. Its articles are all ‘‘ pretty as pretty 
can be.""—Boston, John L. Shorey. 

Oliver Optic’s Magazine, published by Lee & 
Shepard, comes out handsomely for April, with 
fine pictures and a vast amount of entertainment 
of various sorts, including an illustrated game for 
boys, and a variety of articles in prose and poetry 
by popular writers for the young. 

A. Williams & Co. have a pamphlet entitled 
Boston in the Future, showing the park grounds 
which it is hoped we may have, and a grand av- 
enue through the city. It contains a map of the 
suburbs, showing the outlines of proposed annex- 
ations, and alsoa sectional map giving the route of 
the proposed thoroughfare. 

Egmont: A Trayedy in Five Acts. Translated 
from the German of Goethe by F. Boot.—Sever, Fran- 
eas & Co., Boston and Cambridye.—Tiis transia- 

tion is clear and spirited, and is, on the whole, we 
are inclined to say, somewhat, though not ina 
very marked degree, superior to any other with 
which we are acquainted. 
Annualof Scientific Discovery for 1871. Etited 
by John Trowbriige, S. B., aided by WR. Nichols 


ed to Mining and Mettallurgy, to Money, to In- | 
surance, to Railways, and Transportation, and to | 
Patents, Arts and Science. The magazine comes 
from Philadelphia, and judging from this number 
we should incline to h ld it in considerable esti- 
mation. The account of the Scottish Alchemist 
is very curious and provocative. 


A commission, consisting of David A. Wells, 
Edwin Dodge and George W. Cuyler, was some 
while since appointed by Governor Huffman of 
New York, under the authority of the Legislature, 
to revise the laws for the assessment and collec- 
tion of State and local taxes. They have recently 
made an elaborate report, whici, under the title, 
L[ncal Taxation, has been published by Harper & 
Brothers, making a closely-printed pamphlet of 
74 pages. It seems to be a conscientious piece of 
work, embodying a great amount of intormation 
in the compactest form, along with practical 
suggestions, which, whatever the judgment that 
is to be passed upon them, ought to be considered 
seriously and candidily. We rejoice to see that | 
our public affairs are at last begining to be stud-_ 
ted. They have been guessed at and pronounced | 
upon at hazard quite longenough. The pamphlet 
should be read and pondered by every intelligent 
citizen of the United States. 





The Atlantic Monthly, for April, has six contin- 
ued papers: “Castilian Days,’ “Kate Beaumont,” 
“Our Eyes,” “American I..fe in France,” ‘A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,” and “Our Whispering Gallery.’’ 
Harriet Prescott Spofford relates the adventures 
of somebody and somebody’s husband, ‘‘ Royal,” 
with ‘‘Footpads’’—the said footpads being that 
interesting class of the community who go about, 
being distressed quite unexpectedly for want of a 
small loan, “just fur a day or two, you know.’”’ 
Somebody and her Royal husband seem to have 
had a large experience of these benefactors of the 
human race, and, strange to say, they do not seem 
to have enjoyed it. “The Giant in the Spiked 
Helmet’”’ is a German sketch by J. K. Hosmer, 
and is one of the best things in the number. 
“Count Rumford” is attended to by Edmund 
Quincy, and “Spots on the Sun’’ by J. J. Dix- 


not possessed by Sir John Barrow, who gave a 
brief account of ihe affair some forty years since. 
It is a strange story altogether, and one of intense 
interest. The mutiny, the manner of it, and the 
results considered, was like no other on record; 
and the island society that grew out of it is with- 
out precedent or parallel, Withal an Englishman 
could hardly read it without a blush; for a pair of 
more truculent tyrants than the two naval com- 
manders, Lieutenant Bligh and Captain Edward 
Edwards, who figure prominently in it, could 
scarcely be imagined. The former added to his 
other virtues that of being one of the most un- 
scrupulous and most malignant liars that ever 
drew breath. The account here given of his con- 
duct is well-nigh incredible; but it has an entirely 


| dispassionate tone, and seems superior to question. 


The Silent Partner. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps.— 
Boston, James R. Osgood § Co —There is no mis- 
taking the power of this novel, and there is no 
doubt about its painfulness. Miss Phelps writes 
with a steel pen, and the reader feels the steel 
upon his heart; the hard, keen nib bites into the 
flesh, and a drop of blood follows it. It is this, 
however, at which she aims. Her novel is a 
story of American factory-life, inspired by com- 
miseration with the ‘‘hands’’ and indignation 
against the heads. She draws a most vivid pic- 
ture, compact, intense, powerfully impressive, 
with rare unity of design and rare precision of 
execution; the scenes stand before the reader’s 
eye with the force of reality seen in itself rather 
than in representation; the personages appear and 
move before us like veritable flesh and blvod. 
The book is written with a practical, and an en- 
tirely generous purpose. And yet, despite its bril- 
liant exhibition of power and the wealth of im- 
passioned pity it manifests, we cannot help re- 
garding it as in some degree objectionable. 
imaginative enhancement of human miseries, 
what need of that? Are not the real miseries 
sufficient? We do not mean to intimate that the 
miseries here depicted are not in too large a de- 
jae real; our complaint is that they are colored 
|and worked up into the effects of artistic fiction. 


An 





| Cotton-dust and the “cotton cough,” as well as 
the labor of children under ten years of age, lend 
themselves tu the effect of the picture, and seem 
The Proceedings at the Celebration by the Pilgrim | jai 4 at the door of tie capitalist. The inevitable 
Society at Plymouth, Dec, 21, 1870, of the Two) and the avoidable are confounded together; the 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Landing} author somewhat forgets the discriminations of 
of the Pilgrims.— Boston, A. Williams & Co.—| justice through her absorption in the aims of the 
Nearly half of this document of 208 pages is 0c-| artist. Such is almost always the case in nov- 
cupied by the oration of Mr. Robert C. Win- | eis of this class; and it is a serious ground of 
| throp, while the rest is filled with the after-dinner | objection to them. Again, they tempt readefs to 
{speeches and the et cetera of such he entertained by the spectacle of miseries; and 
|The latter are about what was to be expected, | this is destructive, nothing more so. The habit 
| that is, passable, or sometimes happy, for the cc- | of submitting to have the heart wrung while the 
)casion, but a little thin in print. With slight) nand lies idle is among the very worst that can 
qualification much the same might be said of Mr. | be formed; and it is a habit cultivated by this 
| Winthrop’s oration. Effectively delivered, it species of fiction—though we accredit Miss Phelps 
would no doubt be heard with a degree of pleasure; | with entire earnestness. If there is any thing— 
; but the reader may run it over pretty rapidly and ‘and there is much in our social and industrial life 
_ miss nothing of importance. Compared with the that ought to be amended—let us hold hard to 
| oration of C. F. Adams before the New York His- | ,),. simple facts, state them with measure and dis- 
torical Society, it is watery and tasteless. Mr. crimination, study them soberly and patiently to 
Everett's poem was nicely gotup. He cooks an jearn what ought to be and can be done, and then 
, occasional poem very skillfully. |do it. The tact, and then the deed! Any neces- 
| From Fou teen to Fourscore. By Mrs. S. W. | sary delay to ascertain what the former is, and 
| Jewett.—New York, Hurd & Houghton.—We have | ¥hat it demands; not an hour’s, not a moment’s, 
been a little mystified by this uncommonly fine | delay when that is done. The novelist tempts us 
jstory. It purports to be an autobiography, and | to be passionate and precipitate in thought, and to 
has such an unexaggerated, realistictone that we | be idly entertained, rather than active, afterwards 
| had read in it some way before beginning to sus- | —to feel in excess without doing anything. Miss 
| pect it a novel. Yet a novel it is, no doubt,| Phelps does suggest, in some degree, however, 
though one of a rare kind, and of a kind that we | what might be done. Her genuine earnestness 
| would gladly see less rare. It is the history of a | burns through every page, and we are half in- 
| personal experience, of the flowering and fruition | clined to think that her novel will do more of 
of a human soul, wrought out with admirable sim- | good than of harm. And to say this is to bestow 
plicity, with fine care, and with wise, uncommunly jepon it the highest admissible praise. A remark- 
wise, appreciation of that which a rich experience able bovk it undoubtedly is. 


weil. The number is not one of striking merit, 
yet is altogether readable. 











Waifs from “Warrington.” 
SUNDRY BITS OF PHILUSOPHY AND POLITICS. 


(From the Springfield Republican.] 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRESS. 

DeQuincey speaks of some writer who “flour- 
ished in the reign of Queen Anne,” and adds in 
parenthesis, “if a man can be said to have flour- 
ished who was always withering.” So “‘legisla- 
tive progress’’ in this month of March seems a 
misnomer. The orders of the day have been ad- 
vanced only about two hundred in number since 
the month came in, and they are now less than 
last year atthe same date. 

THE STATE POLICE INQUIRY. 

The State police investigation has just com- 
menced. Mr. Somerby, one of the sharpest and 
most persiatent of the Middlesex county lawyers, 
ix at hand, specially to defend Mr. Stevens, the 
deputy for Middlesex, against whom no charges 
have been made. I infer that public rumor or Mr. 
Stevens’s consciousness points him cut as one ot 
the officers whose acts are to be inquired into. 
Mr. Somerby also seems to be, in a general way, 
aiding Major Jones. although Mr. Aldrich appears 
to be the major’s own counsel. Mr. A. B. Went- 
worth of Dedham, a member of the House last 
year from East Cambridge, appears for Mr. Love- 
| Joy, but ought to have some aid, tor it will be 
one’s work to keep L vejoy still. No progress 
had been made in that important and difficult job 
ata late hour, Wednesday turenoon, when the com- 
plainant was making a speech, declaiming about 
Lord: Clive, and drawing a parallel between his 
theft ot £300,000 in India and the black-mail lev- 
ied on Boston rumsellers by some of the State po- 
lice. ‘The most interesting development was con- 
sequent upon the demand of Mr. Somerby that 
Lovejoy should specity. ‘“Specity ?’’ asked Love- 
joy. “How can we specify? We don’t know 
what our witnesses have got to say; whom they 
are yoing to accuse, or anything abvut it.” I sup- 
pose you saw the advertisement calling on all per- 
suns to come to Lovejoy and bring their tattle and 
gossip. It seems tu me there is need of an inves- 
tigation, and that either the executive or legisla- 
tive department ought to have instituted one be- 
fore this ime; butthis one, fallen as it is into the 
hands of lawyers and stump-orators, is evidently 
not going to come to anything. Major Jones is 
ready to testify at all times ; but I doubt whether 
there is gumption enough in the opposition to 
elicit anything to his disadvantage, even if any- 
thing exists. 

‘PROHIBITION’ NOT IN FAVOR. 

The probability is that the request of the [liquor- 
law] committee to be discharged represented very 
fairly the will of the people, who also asked to be 
discharged from the further consideration of the 
subject. But that is no sign they will be. May 
I be permitted to inquire, in this connection, what 
has become of the Prohibitory State Convention 
which was to be held this spring? Such a con- 
vention was decidedly announced, and Mr Stephen 
S. Foster went before the State Commitiee and 
gota vote in favor of putting woman-suffraye into 
the plattorm when the convention should. meet 
The News immediately came out against that 

preposition. Can it be possible thac the State 

convention was given up because of the appre- 

hended appearance of Mr. Foster? Can it be that 

Mr. Berry and the rest, who were so fierce to have 

the suffrage party adopt Mr. Phillips, and so sar- 

castic because the Republicins would not adopt 

suffrage, have now dodged Mr. Foster, or post- 

poned him until September? 

AGASSIZ’S BEGGING AND GODKIN’S SNEERS. 

Ip spite of the visit to Agassiz’s museum, there 
were eight or ten committee meetings, Tuesday, 
and these meetings and the storm will, I fear, 
compel the protessor to appoint another day for 
his lobbying scheme. I believe he only asks for 
halt a million dollars, in installments of 3100,000 
a year, which, though in his opinion it may be 
moderate, is a pretty large sum to be paid for the 
honor and glory of having such aman take up 
his residence among us. This, you know, is the 
great point in the protessor’s case. Didn't he fly 
from the ‘‘effete despotisms”’ of Eutope and take 
up his residence in the academic wilds ot Har- 
vard square for the sake of science and free insti- 
tutions! Of course he must be paid, but would 
not it be well to have a commission to seek out 
deserving persons who have fled from ‘effete des- 
potisms’’ to the United States and give them ail 
achance? There is the, little goud* of the New 
York Nation, who ought by all means to be tak- 
en care of. He should have a pension, not only 
for the honor be has done in making America his 
residence—I don’t say New York, for he is not of 
New York but of America, as Shakespeare was not 
for an age but for all time—but to enable him to 
retire from journalism. His late effort to recon 
cile his hatred of Sumner and his contempt for 
Grant in the pages of one number of his paper 
was clearly too much for him. He should be 
confined to a quarterly. A weekly is too sudden 
athing for him. Prof. Agassiz made a speech to 
the members, which seems to have been in his 
usual coaxing vein. He endeavored to show that 
his institution was of tremendous importance in 
an educational point of view; but if he gets the 
money he asks tur, he will get it not because he 
is a great educator and benetactor, but because he 
is a great solicitor. There are ten thousand 
things of an educational kind better worth tax- 
ing the people tor. It is my impression that he 
has done more harm by leading the Legislature 
into wrong views as to their right to tax their 
constituents for museums, and other raree shows, 
aud schools, not for the public, but for a class, 
than he has ever done geod or can do by any of his 
scientific researches. If the State is going be- 
yond the common -chools, it had better take up 
metaphysics, and political and social science, and 
government, questions of more Consequence than 
the debate whether man is a glorified chimpanzee 
or not. 

NATIONAL POLITICS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The committee on federal relations were all 
ready to report some reeolutions of quasi-approv- 
al ot the San Domingo scheme when the attack 
ot Grant and Fish on Senator Sumner put a slop 
to that. A resolution approving of Preston S. 
Brooks would have stood as good a chance in 
1856 as a resolution approving the executive 
usurpatidn and the senatorial flunkeyism of 1871 
would stand now. Sothe San Domingo resolu- 
tions are quietly thrown into the waste basket. 
The Butler-Biaine exigency has brought out sume 
petitions for anti-kukiux legislation. Mr. Wor- 
thington of the Traveller has had his soul har- 
rowed up by Southern cruelties and Butler's tele- 
graphic dispatches, and has been shinning round 
tor signers toa petition of this sort. One of his 
adventures is thus related: He asked one Bos- 
ton gentleman to sign, who, somewhat tuo suspi- 
cious, perhaps, asked him if the movement was 
intended to bolster up Butler; if it was he didn’t 
care about signing it. The innocent gentleman 
related this remark toa friend of mine, saying, 
“What do you suppose made Mr. So-and-so think 
that I was engaged in a Butler movement?” 
“Perhaps he reads the 7raveller,” was tie an- 
swer, whereupon the Canvasser for petitions turned 
the subject. The 7raveiler is about as tranepar- 
ent a newspaper, even to those who do not know 
ite history and leading characteristics intimately, 
as any we have. Its long leader the other day 
on the binding effect of the caucus action relative 
to Mr. Sumner was refreshing to those who kuew 
how much support it gave to Mr. Twichell last 
November, and also how its publisher voted at 
the polls. It is recognized here as simply Gen. 
Butler’s Boston organ—nothing more nor less; 
and whether Mr. Worthington and Mr. Crooke 
sign petitions or print editorials on political mat- 
ters they are merely acting as Butier’s agents. 
There is no harm in this it it is only understood ; 
aud now that the paper is so abusive of Mr. Sum- 
ner it is perhaps well to take some pains to make 
it understood. 
I im .gine that there is as little chanee for a de- 
mand on Congress to pass Butler’s bill as fur an 
endorsement of Grant and San Domingo. This 
matter, as well as the fishery resolves and the 
ship-building resolves, is for home consumption, 
in other words, for ‘‘Buncombe.” Our members 
of Congress care nothing for the resolves of the 
Legislature, and the majority of Congress cares 
very little for what our membersask. Mr. Dawes 
and Gen. Butler are in positions of leadership on 
the two sides of this kuklux business, and not as 
representatives of any constituency, but as men of 
pluck and ability, they have responsible places 
and are looked upto. Mr. Dawes has been tor a 
year or two s'ngled out as a special object of at- 
tack by Gen. Butler’s home organ. The Repubii- 
can members of the House seem to be pretty equal- 
ly divided in their allegiance; one day Mr. Dawes 
ets a majority of them, and the next day Gen. 
Butler ; and the Democrats, holding the balance of 
power and recognizing in the general the sel!-ap- 
pointed champion of Grant, generally vote against 








*Harvard College joke—‘Manikin, little man; God. 





kin, little god.” 
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cher with a close mouth on the subject of sales 
at the saloon. There does not appear to be more 
evidence of this than would naturally be expect- 
ed. Possibly Lovejoy and A. O. Brewster may 
get some texts from it for their speeches next 
fall, but the facts will not justify much legisla- 
tion, if any. ‘Fhe hearing seems to be conducted 
with reasonable speed. 

The Nashua, Acton and Boston Railroad (from 
Dunstable to Concord) was temporarily defeated 
in the Senace, but is likely to be revived, though 
[ presume the final vote will be close. [The vote 
was reconsidered, 19 to 14, and the bill passed, 18 
to 17; but on the question of engrossment it was 
lost, 17 to 17, with a motion to reconsider now 
pending.| A good many other railroad matters 
have yet to be reported on. 

Brock & Swift’s wharf has come to grief at the 
hands of the Governor. If the friends of the bill 
will revenge themselves by passing the act to 
compel the s'irkers at Nahant to pay a fair share 
of the taxes, the veto will turn out to have been 
a useful thing—to all except the Nahanters. 

The judiciary committee have reported against 
doing away with the State income tax, which is 
in princ.ple and operation more offensive and un- 
just than the national income tax; but there is 
some hope that the two houses will reverse this 
decision. .It isa little irksome for a ‘salary man’ 
to pay a tax, not on his property, but on his in- 
come, which is no test of his ability to pay, while 
he sees a ‘Tartar tribe’ of millionaires rushing 
to the seaside and the mountains, where there are 
not only no taxes, but (as at Nahant) an actual 
dividend for them! 

The labor committee ought soon to be ready to 
report; and so ought the committee on woman 


government at Versailles is increasing, and a plan 
for an attack on Paris has been agreed upon. 
The German administrator in France has con- 
sented to an increase of the Paris garrison to 980,- 
000 men. 

Every dispatch is received with anxiety by 
those having interests in Paris, for no man can tell 
when the worst will come. A general pillage is 
now the apprehension. 





him. I su that if the merits of the kukluk 
question i ge considered, the Republican 
majority would be decidedly with Mr. Dawes. 
But we have got so used to reliance on Anderson- 
ville, Fort Pillow and the kukluk for our cam- 
paign documents and speeches, and it is so clever 
to talk about these things and draw attention 
away from centralization, revenue reform, San 
Domingo, Presidential incapacity, and so on, that 
it is no wonder many northern and western mem- 
bers think it the easiest way to victory. Of those 
who are asking for anti-kukluk legislation, I 
suppose not one per cent. ever read or saw Butler’s 
bill. And not one per cent. of them who have seen 
it can give even a plausible reason for supposing 
that it will do even the slightest good. They say 
Congress has the constitutional power to pass acts 
interfering with elections, imposing heavy penal- 
ties, changing venues, packing juries in the terri- 
tories, and so inthe States. Suppose it has? The 
question is, What good is all this going to dot 
Even if it should give temporary relief, which is 
by no means certain, it would only intensity the 
hatred of us by repressing itforatime. It would 
seem as if there were only two ways of dealing 
with the South in 1865 and afterwards; first, treat- 
ing it (as Mr. Sumner proposed), as 80 many acres 
of land and so many thousands of people, and 


commander al! our gratitude, but do not throw | no more be dethroned from his place in the affec- 
the laws of the ig won at his feet. ‘ tions of the Republican masses than the sun can be 
Pk = Se aha om canny pecs eliminated from the heavens—it was terrible in 
ressed its power as it will be vast in its influence. It 
was the crashing of a fifteen-inch shell through 
the art-lined boudoir of a peaceful bome. Forti- 
fied at every point by conclusive evidence from 
ner, who tried to point out that there was no prec- | Official documents, there is no escape from the de- 
edent in a mere common diplomatic threat, in| pressing effect of the sad history it reveals; and 
one case, fora military order and a positive act of | though all that has been done in the interest of 

warin the present one. This, Mr. Morton de- : : 
clared, was a distinction without a difference. annexation has doubtless come from imperfect 
Senator Harlan’s concludiug gpeech was with-| consideration of the powers and limitations of ex- 
out special significance except in the succes3 of | ecutive action, the conviction grows stronger and 
its attempts to irritate Messrs. Schurz and Sum- stronger as one reads that honor and duty impel 
us to acknowledge our mistake, make courteous 


ner by charges of personal motives actuating 
amends, and abandon the dangerous experiment. 


their course. 
The resolutions were then laid on the table by 
Criticism will be freely exercised as to the taste 
and justification of much of Mr. Sumner’s lan- 


a decisive vote. There were so many absentees 

that the vote is not in any way a test. Those 
guage. It must be confessed he is terribly se- 
vere in his descriptions and illustrations. Baez, 


unwilling to take any step toward censuring the 

}resident, or to admit that he has knowingly 

done any wrong act, have an overwhelming ma- 

— = — but a ae ak Babcock, Admiral Poor, Secretary Fish and Pres- 

e, rT Mei. . P “7s . 

1 gps par ete ident Grant are alike portrayed in vivid lines. 
We regret this high coloring, for it seems to ex- 
press more than we feel is the thought of the speak- 
er. Twenty years’ observation of Mr. Sumner’s 


iarity with precedent and with international law 
possessed ty Mr. Sumner, and his single ally, 
methods of speech leads us to say that he is uncon- 
scious of the cutting severity of his language. 


which makes the presentation of that side of the 
He is so frank and outspoken of nature that there 


case not nearly so strong as it might be made. 
is little concealment of words or thought with him. 


ous corner. The Secretary of the Navy and the 
dent beyond all example, but in a corresponding | Post master-General listened to the assault upon 
spirit. Never before has there been such Presi-| the administration. General Dent represented the 
dential intervention in the Senate as we have|President’s immediate family. Mr. Butler, as 
been constrained to witness. Presidential visits | usual, sat where few could avoid seeing him, and 
to the capitol, with appeals to Senators, have! Dr. George B. Loring showed his handsome face 
been followed by assemblies at the executive | for a few moments before departing for Massachu- 
mansion, also with appeals to Senators; and who | setts on his return from bis pleasure-trip down 
can measure the pressure of all kinds, by himself | the Potomac in the company of his friend and ally. 
or agents, especially through the appvuinting pow- | Such an unprecedented assemblage is worth not- 
er, all to secure the consummation of this scheme? | ing not only as a marked compliment to Mr. Sum- 
In harmony with this effort was the Presidential | ner, which, perhaps, no other member of the Sen- 
message, where, while taxing the Senate with | ate could have obtained, but as an indication of 
“folly” in rejecting the treaty, we are gravely as-| the very deep and general interest in the unfortu- 
sured that by the proposed acquisition “our large | nate state of things within the lines of the Repub- 
debt abroad is to be ultimately extinguished,” | lican party of which his position and his speech 
thus making St. Domingo the pack-horse of our} were the most prominent symptoms. 
vast load, or perhaps copying Don Quixote when| Mr. Sumner came in a little before the hour of 
he imposed upon the shoulders of Sancho Panza | calling the Senate to order, and was greeted by 
the penitential stripes which belonged to himself. | applause from the galleries. He was dressed with 
Then, responding to the belligerent menace of| more than usual care, and occupied the seat of his 
his admiral, the, President makes a kindred men- | colleague, Mr. Wilson, which gave him a some- 
ace by -proposing nothing less than the acquisi-| what more central position than his own. No 
tion of the “island of St. Domingo,” thus adding | business stopped the way, and the event of the 
the black republic to his scheme. The innocent} hour began as soon as the Vice-President had 
population there were startled. Their ministers | given the needed and effective warning that any 
here protested. Nor is it unnatural that it should | demonstrations of sympathy from the galleries 
be so. Suppose the Queen of hogs ote 2 her —— be —— hid most Hage seg gh 
i v its previous con- | speech at the opening of Parliament, had pro-| Mr. Sumner rea is speech from slips of the 
Sass ar nian sian pion cemgaieag the gored in formal terms the acquisition of the United | Globe, omitting only some of the longer documents 
State-rights theory, and as fast as posible with | States, or suppose Louis Napoleon, in his speech | quoted. His reading was forcible and impressive, 
safety bringing territory and people into the old | at the opening of the chambers during the Mexi- | aa it always is, but with little attempt at that ora- 
condition again. The firat plan would be a no- | can war, while the French forces were in Mexico, } torical display never successfully attained when 
tice to rebels to go to work, and leave off absoiute- | had coolly proposed the acquisition of that por-|a speaker is confined to his notes. 
ly all politica) talk and action until we got ready | tion of the United States adjoining Mexico, and The speech was an elaborate and severe ar- 


ful proceedings had been sustained by the Presi- 


Mr. Morton followed in an attempt to empha- 
size again the force of the precedent of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s course toward Mexico, and was repeated- 
ly interrupted by both Messrs. Schurz and Sum- 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Lire InsuRANCE.—Previous to 1861 the rights 
of individual policy-holders in mutual life insur- 
ance, in case they discontinued their premiums 
or wished to retire from the company, were large- 
ly sacrificed to the profit of the company. The 
non-forfeiture act of that year prevented such sac- 
rifice to some extent, on the average perhaps one- 
half. A law is now proposed, as a substitute, 
whic! shall do it fully and equitably, without det- 
riment to the companies. But the companies 
unanimously oppose it because it displaces the non- 
forfeiture law. That half-loaf, though in 1861 
they said it would ruin the companies, they now 
contend is very good, and good enough. They 
seem to have altered the old saw so as to read, 
‘Half a loaf is better than a whole one.” 


Epvcation aT THe Soutna.—The first report 


|Mr. Sumner plead for an opportunity to reply, 
but Messrs. Conkling and Edmunds called 
“Question, question,’’ and Mr. Harlan declined 
to withdraw hia motion to lay on the table. Mr. 


stretching to the Atlantic, and, in support of his | raignment of the administration for its use of the | Sumner had taken notes of some of the points 


fee 


to consult as to their fitness for decent society. 
Under the second system, which we were stupid 
enough to follow, against Mr. Sumner’s protest, 
we might as well make up our minds to worry 
along as well as we can. Doubtless something 
can be done by Congress, at least let us hope 80, 
for the protection of life ;. butno matter how “‘con- 
stitutivnal” it may be now to treat Georgia, Vir- 
ginia and Texas as provinces, and impose on them 
judges and juries and armies, very little if any- 
thing is to be gained by it in the long run. The 


proposition, had set forth the productiveness of the 
soil, the natural wealth that abounded there, and 
wound up by announcing that out of this night 
be paid the French debt abroad, which was to be 
saddled upon the coveted territory. Suppose 
such a proposition by Louis Napoleon or by the 
English Queen, made in formal speech to cham- 
bers or Parliament, what would have been the feel- 
ingin our country? Nor would that feeling have 
been diminished by the excuse that the offensive 


navy in West Indian waters, with frequent recur- 
rences, like the refrain of a ballad, of a compar- 
ison with the different methods adopted by old 
Spain. It was fortified in every statement of 
fact by citations from documents, and was freer 
than most of the Senator’s public efforts from 
classical allusion and oratorical ornament. The 
comparative moderation of the earlier portions of 
the speech was somewhat relaxed toward the 
close in sentences of bitterness, showing the hos- 
tility cherished beneath the spoken words. The 


made by Messrs. Howe, Morton and Harlan, ex- 
pecting that he would be permitted to reply, but 
the Vice President put the question, and the reso- 
lutions were summarily disposed of by the follow- 
ing vote :— 

Yeas—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, 
Brownlow, Buckingham, Cameron, Chandler, 
Clayton, Cole, Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, Ed- 
munds, Ferry of Michigan, Frelinghuysen, Gil- 
bert, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Harlan, Lill, 
Hitchcock, Howe, Kellogg, Morton, Nye, Osborn, 


intentional aptness. 


the matter in hand. 


He speaks, as he thinks, with precision, force and 
He expects the same. There 
is no malice in his words, but there is great 
earnestness—an intense purpose to arrest the 
thought of the country and compel attendance on 
He has more of the bluff 
honesty of speech—the brusqueness, open-heart- 
edness and entire frankness—of the English inde- 


of Hon. John Eaton, Jr., Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has an interest apart from the intrinsic | ti 
value of the work. He shows that though the 


than a local concern was strongly urged by Wash-| h 
ington and those of his day, there was no action 
taken upon the subject until 1867, when a gov- 


suffrage. The committee on constitutional ques- 


ons, which has this last matter in charge, has a 


lot of other questions, but it is not likely that they 
sahiens of aaa ae Mite , will come to much this year. 
udject of making education a national rather | roe represents the conservaiive element, and places 


Mr. Senator Mon- 


imself with implacable resolution on the de- 


fensive against all attempts to remove the ‘ancient 
landmarks.’ 
: : son to recite from Macaulay how ‘Horati 

ernment department of education was organized. | the bridge in the brave po ot old.’ oe 


For a parallel case, get your little 


all of us, South a 
our home matters 
and if that is not 
fabric is a vision.” 
The President h 
ing the South Ca 
their outrages and 
twenty days. The 


proposition crept into the speech by accident. 

The report of the Agricultural College is out, 

and I have looked over it in vain for any new 
light upon the subject of epizootic aptha. I hear 
rumors that Professor Stockbridge is still elucidat- 
ing the subject by his lively and vigorous pen; 
the Ploughman does not plod its weary way to my 
post-office box. 
We have no new commissionership; on the 
contrary the commissioners on disabled soldiers 
are discontinued. They were very good fellows, 
as everybody agreed; but it is believed the Sur- 
geon-General can do their humane work very well. 
There is an onslaught on the prison commission, 
as there was last year on the board of health. 
The Legislature thought it but fair to give Dr. 
Derby and Dr. Bowditch a chance, and their re- 
port this year justifies their action. It ought not 
to be in haste to abolish or disturb the prison 
commission. Buta special commission on epizo- 
otic aptha, or charbon, or trichina, is hardly need- 
ed. Somebody will be asking for the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner of corns and hangnails, if 
we don’t stop pretty soon.”’ 

Besides the above doings, I will add that the 
resolutions upon which the committee on federal 
relations were so long brooding, in relation to the 
protection of loyal citizens of the South, made 
their appearance in the Senate, as follows :— 

Resolved, that we highly approve the recent 
recommendations of the President of the United 
States to Congress, that it should adopt such 
measures before adjournment as in its judg- 
ment shall effectually secure life, liberty and 
property in all parts of the United States; and 
we earnestly request our Senators and Represen- 
tatives to use their best efforts to .secure such 
legislation. 

Resolved, that his Excellency, the Governor, be 
requested to forward a copy of these resolutions 
to each of the Senators and Representatives from 
this Commonwealth in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. Monroe of Norfolk offered an additional 
resolution, as follows :— 

Resolved, that, as a further step toward restor- 
ing good order and harmony of feeling in the 
Southern section of our country, the Legislature 
urges upon its Senators and Representatives to 
give their influence and their votes in favor of a 
measure the basis of which shall be a general 
amnesty in behalf of those who are laboring 
under disabilities incurred during and since the 
late war of the rebellion. 


pendent gentleman than any man in our Senate, 
We deem his allusions to President Grant, as at 
the head of the San Domingo ku-klux, as peculiar- 
ly unfortunate, for the President has certainly 
shown no disposition to desert the oppressed loy- 
alists of the South, and his voice and example, 
from the first, have been for practical justice and 
equality. But the intensity of Mr. Sumner’s na- 
ture impelled a comparison that would strike the 
imagination as well as the heart of the country; 
and he has succeeded, with little thought, probably» 
that it would seem unjust to the majority of his 
auditors. 

Differences will exisi as to the effect of this 
speech on the fortunes of the Republican party, 
and, correspondingly, on the destiny of the coun- 
try. We have no apprehensions on this head. 
It is better than the speech, if thought, should be 
uttered. It will give relief to the speaker. He 
has made his protest—strong, overpowering, in- 
controvertible. It will influence the administra- 
tion and the hearer—impelling inquiry, circum- 
spection, and, probably, abandonment of the meas- 
ure. It makes the way clear for a reiinion of the 
party—the worst having been said; and hence a 
common danger from the enemies of national res- 
toration and national quiet will impel a common 
cause. It will benefit President Grant, for, rising 
superior to the criticisms of the hour, he will 
show such generosity of nature and breadth of 
friendship for all the members of the party of 
which he is the honored head that he will endear 
himself anew to the people, restore his pristine 
popularity, and once more lead a united and in 
vincible organization to its greatest victory ! 


It was high time, for the story of the superiority 
of American schools, once so great a pride, had 
become a fable, and continued to be believed 
only because there was not enough known of the 
truth to establish beyond voubt what was the fact 
—that our school system is far from thorough, 
and our instruction anything but efficient. The 
work of the bureau is to collect information upon 
the subject from every part of the couatry, and, 
by thus discovering the real state of education, to 
supply the basis upon which an expansive and 
yell-proportioned system can be constructed. 
Two or three years’ work will not do this; but 
the commissioner shows in this report that his 
office is competent to investigate in a reasonahle 
time the educational condition of the country, 
and to provide forits improvement. It is thought 
that out of the 19,400,900 adults in the country, 
one-fifth at least, or 3,680,000, are unable to read 
or write. In spite of the efforts made to educate 
the negroes, education has fallen off in the South, 
and is lower than before the war. Some of the 
States are wofully backward, and one at least, 
Texas, has no public school-system, though there 
are two or three hundred thousand dollars in the 
treasury forthat purpose. These, and a multitude 
of other facts, show how important the work of 
this bureau is. 
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Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Sawyer, 
Sherman, Sprague, Stewart, Trumbull, West, 
Windom and Wright—39. 
Nays—Messrs. Blair, Casserly, Cooper, Davis 
of Kentucky, Davis of West Virginia, Hamilton 
of Maryland, Johnston, Kelley, Patterson, Robert- 
son, Saulsbury, Schurz, Stevenson, Stockton, 
Sumner, Thurman—16. 
Absent—Messrs. Bayard, Caldwell, Carpenter, 
Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, Flanagan, Lewis, 
Logan, Morrill of Maine, Morrill or Vermont, 
Scott, Spencer, and Tipton. 

Mr. Wilson was in his seat, but did not respond 
when his name was called.] 


i , we must abide ‘ k 
nia —— Whether by accident or design, it would attest | close attention of the entire audience was held to 
The political aspect of: the question in its rela- | small consideration for our national existence.y the close, and the remarkable stillness of the vast 
tion to matters at the State House is obvious | But the Haytiens love their country as we love assembly, under circumstances not favorable to 
enough. Whether Butler does or does not tnean ours+especially are they resolute for national in- | absolute comfort, betokened a general feeling of 
to be a candidate for Governor, nobody knows, I | dependence. All this is shown by the reports the gravity of the occasion. The single excep- 
suppose, not even himself, for I do not believe which reach us now, even if their whole history | tion to this statement of universal attention should 
that he ever has any fixed or long-settled purpose did not attest it. ; ; : be made in the case of Senators Conkling and 
in politics. If he thinks, to-day, that he will run, The language of the President in charging the |} Edmunds, who engaged in audible conversation 
he may not think so to-morrow. But that the Senate with “folly” was not according to ap-|80 close to Mr. Sumner’s chair that he twice re- 
call on Congress for legislation is made by persons, proved precedents. Clearly this is not a proper quested them to desist. The second time Mr. 
generally, who are in his interest, is certain. | term to be employed by one branch of the gov-| Edmunds appealed to the chair to say whether 
‘There ie also a general interest in diverting atten- | ernment with regard to another, least of all by the there was anything in the rules to forbid a Sena- 
tion from Sumner and San Domingo to other mat- | President with regard to the Senate. Folly, sir!|tor’s indulging in private conversation. The 
tere so as to keep Grant from utter contempt and | Was it folly when the Senate refused to sanction | Vice-President directed the reading of the rule 
falling into that condition which shall make it ab- proceedings by which the equal rights of the| which strictly prohibits all such disturbances of 
solutely certain that he can never again be Presi- | black republic were assailed? Wasit folly not to debate, and the rest was silence. ‘ 
dent. It appears that Gen. Harriman thinks that | sanction hostilities against the black republic} The friends of the administration were not will- 
San Domingo had very little to do with the New | without the authority of Congress? Was it folly | ing to let the afternoon end without a few words 
Hampshire result. He does not venture to say, | not to sanction belligerent intervention in a foreign | in its defense. Mr. Morton spoke first and briefly, 
however, that the Sumner matter had no influ- | country without the authority of Congress?’ Was|and asserted that the acts complained of were 
ence. It is the role, now, tolay it to“rum.” Zi- | it folly not to sanction a usurpation of the war merely compelling Hayti to observe the laws of 
on’s Herald, which seems to be one of the ecclesi- | powers under the constitution? According to | nations, and that the action of Hayti toward her 
astical organs of Grant and Butler, and which rec- | the President all this was folly in the Senate. neighbor liad given us just cause of war. Mr. 
ommends that the President and our Senator set- | Let the country judge. Schurz attempted to controvert him on these 
tle their difficulties by praying together, lays it to Thus do we discern, whether on the coasts of | points, but Mr. Morton signified his unwillisgness 
rum. But nobody understood that Elder Pike | St. Domingo or here at Washington, the same | to be interrupted. He propounded as a parallel 
was experiencing any trouble on account of his | determination, with the same disregard of great} case a supposed attempt of England to occupy 
prohibitory principles until the Sumner matter principles, as also the same recklessness toward Alaska pending our neyotiations with Russia for 
came up. Doubtless there was a complication of | the people of Hayti, who have never injured us. | its purchase, and concluded by declaring that the 
disorders in the Granite State, but that the remov- In view of these things the first subject of in-| whole object of Mr. Sumner’s speech was not to 
al of Sumner was the last and final cause of the | quiry is not soil, climate, productiveness, and pos- | Oppose annexation, but to fix a crime upon the 
dissolution of the patient there can be no doubt. | sibilities of wealth, but the exceptional and abnor- | President of the United States, which he said was 
It ie amusing to see the propositions which are | mal proceedings of our own government. This | to strike a blow at the country and the Republi- 
made for a resuscitation, and for preventing a | inquiry is essentially preliminary in character. | can party, in the interest solely of the return of 
similar catastrophe elsewhere. Greeley’s pana- | Betore considering the treaty, or any question of | the Democracy to power, though done by one who 
cea is ‘Subscribe for the Z'ribune—and send on | acquisition, we must at least put ourselves right | called himself a friend of liberty and of the color- 
your clubs immediately;’’ the New York Times | as a nation; nor do I see how this can be done | ed men. 
apparently thinks it would be wise to get up a new | without retracing our steps and consenting to act) Mr. Howe then took the floor and began a most 
know-nothing party and anti-popery party; but | in subordination to interaational law and the con-| remarkable speech, which is the subject of much 
silence is the poultice recommended by most of stitution uf the United States. fe comment. Assuming a lofty and grave manner, 
the physicians. Why would it not be well to try Therefore on the question of acquisition I say | in singular contrast with his usual amiable and 
this prescription: Make the party worth saving, nothing to-day, only alluding to certain points in- | conversational tone, he proceeded to ransack histo- 
and so get up a grand popular interest in reviving | volved. Sometimes it is insisted that emigrants | ry for examples of great men wrecked in their later 
it? will hurry in large numbers to this tropical island | years by their own misguided zeal and misguided 
when once annexed, and thus swell its means; | passions, striving to find in these and in the pic- 
but this allegation forgets that, according to the | ture of a noble oak riven by lightning parallels for 
testimony of history, peaceful emigration travels | the present position of Mr. Sumner. His list in- 
with the sun on parallels of latitude, and not on | cluded Solomon, his steadfastness of soul departed 
parallels of longitude, mainly following the iso- | !rom him in his old age, and his wisdom ending 
thermal line and not turning off at right angles,|in the declaration that all is vanity; Cicero, de- 
whether North or South. Sometimes it is insist-| scending from the grand audacity of the oration of 
ed that it will be better for the people of this isl-] bis prime against Cataline to attempts, at the age 
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The Political Situation. 
Contributors and correspondents alike have their 
full say this week in regard to.men and meas- 
ures. The times are exceptional, and it is well 
for all, friends and opponents, to speak out. The 
humors of the body politic had better come to 
the surface than remain to taint the blood and en- 
danger the system. So far as the sharp thrusts of 
writers and speakers concern the President, we 
have no fear that the great American people will 
not judge rightly in regard to his motives and his 
acts. They willacknowledge that he rendered su- 
perlative service to the republic in its crucial hour; 
that honors too green and too abundant could 
not be tendered him rapidly enough to keep 
pace with their loyal throbbings; that, all in- 
experienced in statesmanship, he was caught up 
and borne in the arms of a generous constituency 
to the highest place in the nation; that his ad- 
ministration began devoid of prejudice against 
men or races, and with the sole purpose to estab- Mr. Shellabarger, chairman of the select com- 
lish justice among all the people; that, accepting mittee of nine to whom the message of the Pres- 
national trust after a sad period of debt, sere | ident was referred asking legislation which would 
gance and general corruption, he has systematized | “effectually secure life, liberty and property in 
the departments, reduced the national debt, and | all parte: of the United States,” has reported a 
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A Woman's APPRECIATION OF A SISTER'S 
Worx.—The following handsome letter was re- 
ceived by Miss Jennie Collins a day or two since. 
It is equally creditable to the two women interest- 
ed, who are one in sympathy and disinterested- 
ness, though working in channels of usefulness 
somewhat apart :— 








ARS ‘i B ys, March 26, 1871. 
Protection to Southern Loyalists. ee : 


My Dear Jennie:—I have been so incessantly 
occupied this winter and spring that I have had 
no chance to call at “Boffin’s Bower,” as I have 
desired. I hear and read of the good work you 
are duing, and want, also, to see it with my own 
eyes. Lecturing every night almost, and over- 
whelmed with more care and labor than is suffi- 


ODDS AND ENDS, 

Gail Hamilton scems to be persistently using 
her wringing-machine, and illustrating in herself 
the strong point of her doctrines, i. ¢., that wo- 
men have no reasoning powers. 

Every Saturday gives us a picture of old Mr. 
Fish, which will be followed, | suppose, by Crit- 





tenden, Mangum, old Senator Phelps of Vermont, 
Tom Ewing, and other deceased nobodies. A 
gentleman in your part of the State wrote to me 
when he heard that R. C, Winthrop was to deliv- 
er the Plymouth oration, wondering why they 
did not go ‘a few spadefulls deeper and dig up 
old Gov. Winthrop.” He would have been a 
greater novelty, he thought, than R. C. W., and 
the exhumation would have been at only a trifling 
additional expense. “Dost then think that Alex- 
ander looked of this fashion in the world? And 
smelt so? Pah!’ 

The election sermon by Rev. Mr. Grinnell of 
Charlestown is printed. It contains a valuable 
appendix, giving a list of nearly all the preachers 
of the election sermons since the custom was in- 
troduced. And if you scan the catalogue of emi- 
nent men who have performed this duty in times 
past, even after reading Rev, Mr. G.’s produc- 
tion, you will find “general average”’ illustrated 
very well, fur many of these sermons must have 
been able and powerful. 





Senator Sumner on San Domingo. 
HIS OWN SUMMARY OF THE SPEECH. 


“VIOLATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND USUR: 
PATIONS OF WAR POWERS.” 


Mr. President, controversy, especially at my time 
of life, has no attraction for me; but I have been 
reared in the school of duty, and now, as of old, I 
cannot see wrong without trying to arrestit. I 

lead now, as I have often pleaded before, for 
Justice and peace. 

In the evidence adduced I have confined myself 
carefully to public documents, not traveling out 
of the record. Dispatches, naval orders, naval re- 
ports—these are the unimpeachable authorities. 
And all these have been officially communicated 
to the Senate, are now printed by its order, acces- 
sible to all. On this unanswerable and cumula- 
tive testimony, where each part confirms the rest 
and the whole has the harmony of truth, I present 
this transgression. And here it is not I who 
speak, but the testimony. 

Thus stands the case: International law has 
been violated in two of its commanding rules, one 
securing the equality of nations, and the other 
providing against belligerent intervention, while a 
distinctive fundamental principle of the constitu- 
tion, by which the President is deprived of a 
kingly prerogative, is disregarded, and this very 
kingly prerogative is asserted by the President. 
This is the simplest statement. Looking still tur- 
ther at the facts, we see that all this great disobe- 
dience has for its object the acquisition of an out- 
lying tropical island, with large promise of wealth, 
and that, in carrying out this scheme, our repub- 


lic has forcibly maintained a usurper in power that | 


he might sell his country, and has dealt a blow at 
the independence of the black republic of Hayti, 
which, besides being a wrong to that republic, 
was an insult to the African race. And ail this 
has been done by prerogative aione, without the 
authority of an act of Congress. If such a tran- 
aaction, many-headed in wrong, can escape judg- 
ement, it is difficult to see what securities remain. 
What other sacred rule of international law may 
not be violated?) What other foreign nation may 
not be struck at?’ What other belligerent menace 
may not be hurled! What other kingly preroga- 
tive may not be seized ! 

How can we expect to put down the ku klux at 
the South when we set in motion another ku- 
klux kindred in constant insurbordination to law 
and constitution? Ditfering in object, the two are 
kindred in this insurbordination. One strikes at 
national life, and the other at individual life. 
One molests a people, the other a community. 
Lawlessness is the common element, but it is 
difficult to see how we can condemn with proper 
reprobation our own domestic ku-klux in its fear- 
ful outrages while the President puts himselt at 
the head of a powerful and costly ku-klux operat- 
ing abroad in defiance ofall international law and 
the constitution of the United States. These are 
questions which I ask with sorrow, nor should I 
do otherwise than fail.in justice to the occasion 
if i did not declare my unhesitating conviction 
that had the President been as inspired to bestow 
upon the protection of Southern Unionists, white 
and black, one-half, nay, sir, one-quarter, of the 
time, money and zeal, with personal attention, 
personal effort, and personal intercession, which 
he has bestowed upon his attempts to obtain half 
an island in the Caribbean Sea, our Southern 


ku-klux would have existed in name only, while | 


tranquillity reigned everywhere within our bor- 
ders. 

Now, sir, as I desire the suppression of the ku- 
klux, and I seek the elevation of the African race, 
1 insist that the Presidential scheme, which in- 
etalls a new form of ku-klux on the coast of St. 
Domingo, and which at the same time insults 
the African represented in the black republic, 
shail be arrested. I speak now against the ku- 
klux on the coast of St. Domingo, of which the 
President is the head, and I speak also for the 
African race, whom the President has trampled 
down. Is there any Senator in earnest against 
the ku-klux? Let him arrest it on the coast of 
St. Domingo. Is there any Senator ready at all 
times to seek the elevation of the African race? 
Here is the occasion for his best efforts. 

On another occasion I showed how these wrong: 


and if annexed to our republic; but this allega- 
tion forgets the transcendent question, whether 
it is better for them, better for the Atrican race, 


fostered into a successful example of self-govern- 
ment for the redemption of the race, not only on 
the Caribbean islands, but on the continent of 
Africa. Then, again, arises that other question, 
whether we will assume the bloody hazards in- 
volved in this business, as it has been pursued, 
with the alternative of expenditures for war ships 
and troops, causing most paiuful anxieties, while 


constant whisper of independence. And there is 


acknowledged and unacknowledged, with an im- 


ry, which I have already called a bloody lawsuit. 
These questions I state only. 


of absorption at untold cost of treasure. Itisa 
sincere and humane effort on our part, in the 
spirit of peace, to reconcile Hayti and Dominica, 
and to establish tranquillity throughout the island. 


civilization which it represents, while republican 
institutions have new glory. 
good men would attend such an effort; nor would 
the smil+ of Heaven be wanting. 

unite in such a measure of peace and good-will? 
“He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city ;’’ and so the President, ruling his 
international law and the constitution of his 


the islands of the sea! 








The Great Debate. 
MR. SUMNER’'S ANTI-SAN DOMINGO SPEECH. 


THE SCENE, INCIDENTS, ETC. 


[Special Despatch (27th) to the Daily Advertiser.) 

The Senate chamber has been filled to-day by 
one of the most remarkable assemblies ever gath- 
ered since Washington became the seat of gov- 
ernment. The oldest memories can recall noth- 
ing in the way of a crowd with which it may be 
compared. The great days of the impeachment 
trial furnish no parallel, because then spectators 
were admitted by the ticket system, which, while 
bringing together a more brilliant and less demo- 
cratic gathering than that of to-day, entorced a 
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restriction of numbers. The occasion of Web- 
ster’s reply to Hayne is cited by those who can re- 
| member it as a crush very like that of this after- 

noon; but that took place in the old Senate cham- 
| ber, very much smaller than the present one, and 
theaggregate number of people who listened to 
the Massachusetts orator of that period was noth- 
ing like that within reach of Mr. Sumner’s voice 
to-day. 

Those who appreciated the pressure likely to 
take place came long before the usual hour, and so 
secured good seats in the galleries. Soon the 
multitude poured in and filled every place and 
choked the aisles. Ladies occupied all the section 
of the gallery assigned them and many benches 
on the other side, where they were sandwiched 
| between long rows of respectful and attentive ne- 
| groes. Still the crowd besieged the entrances, and 
| the doorkeepers had no enviable task to keep in 
order the fitty or sixty men and women who stood 
jammed together outside each doorway blocking 
the corridor and straining with all their might for 
an occasional glimpse of the scene within. Other 
hundreds paced up and down the passageways, un- 
able to get any other satisfaction than that of say- 
ing they had tried their best. All this result was 
reached before the hour of opening the session, 
and officers of the capitol police say the number 
of those who lett the building disappointed was as 
large as those who penetrated the Senate wing. 
The diplomatic gallery was as closely packed 
| as the rest, only with a throng a little more select. 
| In the journalists’ quarters, though every comer 
| was required twice to exhibit his credentials be- 
fore he could gain admittance, seats were filled 

with scores who never could claim other connec- 
tion with any newspaper than that of subscriber, 
not to speak of many wives of members of Con- 
gress who found the courtesy of the sergeant-at- 
arms powerful enough to admit them to these 
charmed precincts, and whose presence compelled 
| many actual reporters to stand throughout the 
proceedings. 

The floor of the chamber was only less densely 
packed. Nearly every Senator was in his seat. 
Between their desks were chairs for their friends. 
Brilliany-dressed ladies occupied both cloak- 
rooms and the side doorways. Enough prominent 
members of the House were present from the first 
to fill the sofas and leaning-places about the walls, 
and atone o'clock the House adjcurned and all the 
Test of the members flocked in to fill all the stand- 
ing-room in the little area in the rear. Thus no 
vacant foot of space could be discovered any where. 
Here-and-there the eye rested upon the face of a 
man of mark in addition to those whose counte- 
nances are always familiar at the capitol, Gener- 
al Sherman in citizen’s dress was in an unconspicu- 








Sane easy A geese sre teete 


better for civilization, that the black republic 
should be absorbed out of sight, instead ot being 


the land of Toussaint L’Ouverture listens to the 
atill that other question of debts and obligations, 
mense claim by Hayti and an unsettled bounda- 
Meanwhile to 


my mind there is something better than belliger- 
ent intervention and acts of war with the menace 


Let this be attempted and our republic will be- 
come an example worthy of its name and of the 


The blessings of 
And may we not justly expect the President to 


spirit in subjection to the humane principles of | country while the Queen was making up her mind 


country, will be greater than if he had taken all 


of sixty years, while claiming to belong to Pom- 
pey’s party, to blacken Pompey by turning against 
him the merest grammarisms, and so came down; 
by Sir Edward Seymour and his faction, led vio- 
lently against the Prince of Orange; by Chatham, 
and his change of front on the question of the 
American colonies; by Patrick Henvy, and his re- 
tirement disgusted after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution; by Webster, and his striking hands 
with the genius of misrule, just twenty years and 
twenty days ago to the present day. Mr. Howe’s 
last instances were the great triumvirate to whom 
all men would have pointed in 1861 as having the 
most influence upon public opinion in America— 
Mr. Seward, Mr. Chase and Mr. Sumner. The 
first, he said, had turned his back upon the friends, 
the lessons, the hopes, of his maturer years in the 
indecent exhibition in the train of an itinerant 
president. The second had attempted from the 
bench to annul the most beneficent act of his civil 
administration. The third we had seen to-day 
with such anguish as Cesar felt when he cried, 
“Et tu, Brute!’ while the country still resounded 
with the specious rhetoric with which he induced 
a reluctant Senate to acquire Alaska, using the 
same specious rhetoric to denounce our great chief 
magistrate as a criminal. 

After this promising beginning, Mr. Howe did 
not go far. He declared himself ready to go be- 
fore the country at once in the defense of the ad- 
ministration on the issues raised by Mr. Sumner, 
and proposed to take up the charges of the Sena- 
tor as set forth in his resolutions, and answer them 
one by one. In the first place, old Spain, when 
her treaty with Dominica was negotiated, imme- 
diately sent three regiments there to hold the 


about accepting it. 

But the hour was late. The Senate was weary, 
the crowd in the galleries began rapidly to thin 
vut, and Mr. Howe, having evidently a long speech 
marked out, gave way readily for an adjournment. 

(Special of the 28th.] 

San Domingo again occupied the whole session 
of the Senate to-day, though no such crowded as- 
sembly listened to the debate as that assembled 
yesterday. The continuation of Mr. Howe’s 
speech was simply an examination in detail of 


secured comparative prosperity. All this the 
people will remember, and, instinct with justice 


er their President deserves all the animadversions 
now 80 freely cast upon him. That errors ot ad- 
ministration have not occurred through the igno- 
rance or self-will of advisers, or that a too open 
ear has not been lent to those who have abused 
the confidence given by reason of their eminent 
| position, we are not prepared to say; but that 
there ia any evidence that the President has will- 
fully perverted his powers for self-aggrandisement 
or knowingly to the detriment of the people, we 
failtosee. President Grant is the chief representa- 
tive of the Republican party—konored, trusted 
and elected by it; he has served but half his con- 
stitutional term; he is entitled to the confidence 
of that party till it is shown that he is unworthy. 
Differences of judgment from partial or full in- 
formation, previous education or vocation, do 
not affect the integrity of individuals; and we 
claim that itis unjust and uogenerous to impugn 
the motives and acts of the President by reason of 
a policy that has not our full sympathy. What 
no individual, unless perverted by conceit of the 
most offensive character, would arrogate to him- 
self, we ask for the President. Mistakes can be 
rectified; policies changed; unfortunate acts re- 
versed; but the withdrawal of confidence by a 
great party from its head and chief is a result not 
easily remedied. Until stronger evidence is ad- 
duced of an abandonment on the part of the Presi- 
dent of his declared opinions, he deserves the con- 
tinued hearty support of the Republican party. 





Senator Sumner’s Speech. 
There were evident signs at the close of last 
week of a desire for conciliation and harmony 








points in Mr, Sumner’s resolutions, making the 
best possible showing for the administration on 
the facts of the case as viewed froma friendly 
standpoint. 


new bearing on the international aspects of the 
question involved, but made a forcible appeal for 
courtesy and kindness of treatment to the Presi- 
dent, citing his inestimable public services in the 
darkest hours ofthe nation’s history, which ought 


technicalities. 

Mr. Schurz began a speech displaying a bUril- 
liancy and intellectual quickness the praises of 
which are on all lips to-night. 
rupted by Messrs. Morton, Stewart and Howe, he 
seemed to revel in their attempts to disturb his 
argument; and met one after another with prompt 
and apt rejoinders. He showedthat Mr. Sumner 
had by no means exhausted the capacity of the 


pcints which must have been obtained from mem- 


mingo. 
(Special of the 29th.} 
San Domingo matters again absorbed attention 
in the Senate, to-day, and the fame ot Mr. Schurz’s 
effort yesterday attracted a large audience. The | 
couclusion of his speech was as pungent and bril- | 
liant as its beginning, but was not enlivened by | 
as many interruptions, the opponents of the keen 
debater finding it much the safest policy to let 
him alone. Mr. Schurz handled the administra- 
tion with far more freedom than Mr. Sumner per- 
mitted himself, and in his treatment of the whole 
subject showed himself master uf his theme and | 
| made a thoroughly admirable display of oratori- | 
i cal power, being confined to no notes, though evi- | 
| dently speaking from careful preparation. He 
| reviewed the Texas precedent for the use of the 
war power cited by Mr. Morton in the Senate, 
and the Fiorida precedent brought up in Secreta- 
ty Robeson’s letter. Of the latter document he 
made abundant fun, and with somewhat elaborate 
wit said it was appropriately addressed to a sea- 
Man since it contained matter just fit to be told to 
the marines, and the Secretary of the Navy seem- 
ed likely to achieve the reputation of a great in- | 
ternational lawyer among sailors and of a great 
sailor among international lawyers. In conclu- 
sion he said he was willing to call the whole sad | 
affair not a crime, not a misdemeanor, but simply | 
a mistake, and dwelt on the tendencies of Presi- 
dent Grant’s military education, but said the Re- 
| publican party was not justly responsible for his 
_ acts im this matter,and cannot venture to assume the 
;Tesponsibility. ‘the comparison of the Wisconsin 
| Senator as to Mr. Sumner’s speech was appropri- 
| ate; he had plunged his-dagger, not into the Re- 
| publican party, but into Cwesarism, and we cannot 
| forget that the world has agreed to pronounce 
| Brutus “the noblest Roman of them all.” Mr. 
Schurz was willing to admit to the full General 
Grant’s millitary services to his country, and 
'drewa parallel with Wellington, whose errors 
in civil administration by no means blotted out 
the fame of the peninsular — or the luster | 
of Waterloo. Let us, he said, give our great 








Mr. Frelinghuysen brought out little that was | 


to be a shield against carping criticism based on | 


Frequently inter- | 


subject, and himself brought forward many new | 


vers of the party freshly arrived from San Do- | 


'deavored zealously to secure a comparative, at 
_ least, unity and cordiality between the lately an- 


among the members of the Republican party at 
| Washington. The bitter opponents of Mr. Sum- 
| ner yielded, tardily, it is true, but as gracefully 
| as possible in view of their former opposition, to 
| his introduction of anti-San Domingo resolutions, 
| and the President, in his message in regard to 
additional legislation to suppress the disorders at 
| the South, plainly intimated that he did not deem 
| it necessary that any other topic should receive 
the attention of Congress at this session. These 
| expressions were in the right direction for restored 
| courtesies between the different gentlemen, emi- 
i nent in position, in the Republican party; and, 
accepting the tender as a basis, the indications 

were that considerate men, like Buckingham, 
| Wilson, Sherman, Trumbull, solicitous for the 
_ good of the country, and the welfare of the Repub- 
lican party as a means thereto, would have en- 


tagonistic elements of the Republican organiza- 
tion. 

Right at this interesting epoch of public af 
fairs, Senator Sumner deemed it his duty to pro- 
nounce the speech which he had prepared three 


‘ . : i oe 
between n:an and man, will judge rightly wheth- | PR ee FR 
| to the United States courts over all offenses com- 
| mitted against the rights or property of citizens, 


acts of rebellion are defined, and authority is given 


| 


| bill in accordance with the recommendation of 
the message. The bill is what the position of 


j 
| 


to the President to take 


for the suppression of lawless organizations. The 
| Dill met at once with opposition from the Demo- 
crats, and a debate commenced and is still con- 


| 
| tinued which will test t 


the subject. 
er the bill with a view 


Republicans to unite wi 


bill. 


had long been of opini 


great and leading purpo 


strongest and sublimest 


our protecting the fund 
the people. This right 


tion of the United State 


in the Magna Charta. 
This is a high and sa 


bill. The fact that such 


success. 


When the House comes to consid- 


amnesty bill will probably be offered as an amend- 
ment to it. It is believed that there will be enough 


of amnesty to pass the amendment. 
complicate the bill, and may end in its defeat, as 
the Democrats will vote for the amendment and 
then vote against the bill on its passage. 
diciary Committee of the Senate, which does not 
favor the House bill, is preparing a bill which will 
probably be reported as a substitute for the House 


Mr Hoar, of Massachusetts, has been among 
the debaters of the bill. 


quiet, after much conscientious study, that the 


constitution was to place the fundamental civil 
rights of the people under the protection of the 


namely, the general government. 
leave the local power to State government, this 
does not impair or imperil the right and duty of 


the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 


gencies like the present. 
will run to Monday next, when it is probable that 
the previous question will be moved. 
stood that the opposition will have ample oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments. 
nearly all the House Republicans will vote for the 


Blair and Scofield agree to it, warrants its final 


much that my heart urges me to undertake. 


Jurisdiction is given 
I shall go in about ten days. 


Then I shall come and see the good enterpris 
which you have in hand. 
all necessary proceedings 


worth to you. 


he opinion of Congress on 
rections. 
of amending it, a general and God-speed. 
what I have read of your ‘‘ Apprentices’ Associa 
tion.” I hope it may sometime, and at no re 
th the Democrats in favor | Mote day, be superseded by a Woman’s Industri 


This will | of women. Ihave just been reading an accoun 


The Ju- pe ; 
. such institute was opened for women. 


as full of happiness to women as to men. 
that is what you and I are striving for, isn’t it 
Jennie? Yours, very truly, 


He remarked that he Mary A. Livermore. 


on, adopted in times of | Miss Jennie Collins, 


“‘Boftin’s Bower,’ 815 Washington st., Boston 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
State-House Notes. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Doric Hatt, Friday, March 21, 1871. 


se of the framers of our 


power known in our laws, 
While we 


amental human rights of 
and duty was found in 


in part:— 

“We have got anew ‘Be it enacted’ on the 
House calendar [in regard to liquor], and Mr. 
Vibbert of Rockport made an eloquent speech in 
its favor, the other day, receiving at its close the 
congratulations of all fur a successful oratorical 
effort. His speech, however, contained no rea- 
sons why his bill ought to pass, though, for that 
matter, one bill on the subject of the sale of liq- 
uor is about aa ineffectual as another. The first 
27 sections of this new ‘prohibitory law’ provide, 
in one shape and another, for legalizing the sale of 
liquor. The first line establishes a ‘commission- 
er. We have one now, Major Brodhead, with 
whom no fault is found, as far as I hear, as a 
man or acommissioner. he sold liquors from 
October, 1869, to October, 1870, amounting to the 
value of $144,784.66. Does anybody suppose that 
$20,000 worth of this liquor was used for medicinal 


s, and, earlier than either, 


fe law to adopt in emer- 
The general debate 


It is under- 
It is understood that 


moderate men as Dawes, 





The Paris 


in the Paria elections las 


apportionment of propert 
the voting populace of P 


ernment. 





or four weeks ayo on ‘‘the violations of interna- 
tional law and usurpations of wgr-powers,” sg 
connected with the San Domingo negotiations, | 
and which would then have been delivered | 


had it not been for his alarming illness. Our: peat the procese that made the capital a unit with 
space is wholly inadequate to present, as we | an army in its pay. The encouraging symptoms 
‘would desire, the fourteen or fifteen columns of of the situation are that Marseilles is trarquil, and 
Vigorous argument, complete citations, fervid | at Lyons the regular authorities have resumed the 


é 2 ae . : | ae ; i d by the Com- 
rhetoric, and irresistible conclusion, which show | administration temporarily assume 
/munists. In Paris, on the other hand, the insur- ! mouth, Adams of Quincy, Towne of Fitchburg, 


that this wretched San Domingo business ach, 
better never have been begun, and that, having | 
been inaugurated, it is now our duty and inter- | 


‘est to abandon it as speedily and completely as 
possible; but we give its concluding summary, ) , ' 
and the comments of an intelligent correspond- | ing, abusing, appealing—every thing but acting, 


ent upon the incidents connected with the de- while the Assembly seems be 
army indifferent or irresolute. The manufactur- 


ers are resuming work, but nocourts are held and 
the judges have fled from the city. Thiers an- 


livery and the subsequent debate, that our readers 
may take in the line of argument and spirit of, 
the scene of one of the greatest legislative events 
that our country ever has or probably ever will 
realize. 

Such a speech as this from an enemy of the ad- | 
ministration would have been fearfully demoral- 


izing; but from an avowed friend—from one who, an attack on Versailles. 
council of Paris has ordered a general disarma- 


whatever may be said or wished to the contrary, 


is to-day, by the confession slike of friend and foe ment and the removal of barricades. . Prop 
| was made for an immediate attack on Versailles. 


unbiased by disappointment or jealousy, the great- 
est living statesman in the country, and who can 


from 1789 to 1794. The 


owed its creation to the first insurrectionary 
movement of the Cormmune, and now seeks to re- 


gents are, most unquest 
situation. 
In presence of Paris i 


tionary, the Versailles government keeps protest: | 


nounces, by virtue of a 
that more German troops 


that the French forces in the city are to be in- 


creased proportionately. 


The number of troops u 


Affairs in Paris grow no better, apparently, 
though we are daily treated to a contradictory 
story. An overwhelming Communist majority 


sarily involve a new social orzanization, and a re- 


Revoluti on or mechanical purposes ? 


Well, says the advocate of this State rum-shop 
system, ‘We are not to blame for the] abuse of 
this law; we enact all possible safeguards that 
the rum shall not be sold except for those proper 
purposes; and if it is sold for other purposes how 
can we help it?’ By abolishing the system; in 
other words, by hewing to the line, and carrying 
out your principles. The commissionership and 
these town agencies have been existing for 


t Sunday does not neces- 


y. It simply means that 
aris has decided that the 





tolaw. Mr. Porter and Mr. Baker have been offi- | 
cers—were trusted by the prohibitory party, and | 
the only difference from year to year has been in | 
the degree to which the law has been wrested 
from its avowed purpose. Look at the last re- | 
port, and from its thirty pages of figures the only | 
generalization you can possibly make is that in, 
the towns where there is a stiff enforcement of the | 
law the sales by the agencies are large, and in the 
towns where there is no enforcement the sales are 
small. 

{There has been some debate of the whole 
question, but no action reached yet. Besides Mr. 
Vibbert, Messrs. Mooreand Fitzgerald of Boston, 
Cogswell and Calley of Salem, Tirrell of Wey- 


National Guard of Paris 








|| Thompson of Gloucester, McKim of West Rox- 


a bury, and Stiles of Middleton, have spoken thus 


cient for three women, I am obliged to forego 


shall not lecture any more this season after I re- 
turn from my second trip to the West, whither 
And after May 
comes in [ hope fora little more breathing-time. 


I do not write this because I imagine my visits 
or presence, whether given or withheld, are of any 
But I know, by experience, that 
women like the sympathy of women, especially 
when they are, like you and me, working for the 
elevation of their own s@x, each in different di- 
And 0, judging you by myself, I have 
thought it best to send you a line of sympathy 
I am especially interested in 


al College, which is to-day one of the sorest needs 


of the Worcester, Mass., ‘Free Institute of Indus- 
trial Science,” and have laid down the Adve tiser 
containing the sketch with a heartache that no 
But let us 
take heart, Jennie, for the day is dawning when 
it will be as good to be born a girl as it now isa 
boy—when life will be worth as much and will be 
And 


“‘Warrington” has a good epitome of the last 
week’s work, and 80, for this occasion, I copy him 


I The debate is yet ta come. 

The Catholics ask leave to sell the old convent 
grounds on Mount Benedict in Somerville. ‘The 
land is more valuable t> the church as building- 
lots than as a rebuke to the intolerance of the 
Protestant community which won’t pay for the 
damage by the mob. 

Jennie Collins's Young Woman's Apprentices’ 
Association can’t get any money this vear be- 
cause, itis said, Wm. B. Greene sent an emissary 
into the committee-room to quarrel with Jennie 
right before the committee. A worse project has 
more than once had the State tavor. 

Reports of leave to withdraw on the petition 
for aid to the woman’s horticultural association, 
and on an order relative to limiting the number 
for passengers in street-cars, have been accepted. 

The Roxbury Young Christians will have to 
wait before they are called the Boston Highlands 
Young Christians. That last is the 7’raveller’s 
local cognomen, and it don’t stick. 

The House of Representatives have fixed $750 
as their pay for the session, refusing $5 a day, 
and $500 for the season, asalternatives. The 
vote was 151 to 38. Baggs. 


e 





t 





BRIEF NOTES. 
Several matters of interest, in type, are neces- 
» | sarily laid over till next week. 


Income tax-payers, this year, are permitted to 
give in their gross income without specifying de- 
-| tails. 

+ Connecticut election on Monday next. The 
Republicans have worked like beavers the past 
week, but —— 

J. Frank Bailey, formerly of the Dwight 
School in this city, and more recently internal- 
revenue collector in New York city, ran off to 
Montevideo with $132,642 charged to his deficit 
account. 

Col. Chester, a very black man, formerly of 
Philadelphia, is now a London barrister. Custom 
compels English lawyers to wear huge white wigs 
in court, and the appearance of this particular one 
is immensely funny. 

The neatest criticism on Vinnie Ream’s statue 
of Abraham Lincoln is that of the critic of the 
New York Observer. He says: “I saw nothing 
new except Vinnie Ream’s statue of President 
Lincoln. The buttons on the coat are well done.’ So 
| are the stitches in the boot-sole of Ball’s Andrew. 





That horrible toy, first introduced into America 
by Germans, the “squejunk,” made ofa tin box 
anda piece of catgut, which squawked wherever 

ss urchin waiked like a rooster with a cold, was 
| driven from Washington by the police. The joint 
| high-commission didn’t like the music it made. 


| 


A convention, under the auspices of the New 
England Labor-Reform League, will be held in 
New York city May 6th, 7th and 8tk, commencing 
with a discussion on Trades-Unions in Cooper In- 


3 : : : years, and there is no pretense that any large | stitute Friday evening May oth. Distinguished 
capital shall be an independent and sovereign city, | part of the liquors sold have been used according | 

with unquestioned power to manage its own af- 
fairs in its own way, and to treat on the footing of 
a self governed community with the general gov- 
Paris held a position somewhat similar 


speakers from various portions of the country 
will be present. 

On the steamer up the Potomac from Acquia 
Creek, Fred. Douglass, with the San Domiago 
commission, was refused a seat at the dinner-table. 
The commission thereupon left the cabin. This 
was the only indignity offered Mr. Douglass 
throughout the whole trip, excepting one of 4 eim- 
ilar character at Weldon, N. C., which was not, 
however, persisted in. Senator Sumner moved 
un inquiry into the matter, but a Democratic as- 
soziate ‘objected,’ of course. tae 

The Washington Chronicle suggests the bare 
possibility that the army is so largely made up ot 


ex-confederate soldiers that it will be useless to 


I far. | a * ‘bk? . 
ndependent and revolu- | = House is now some thirty or forty behind | Sttempt to use it against the ku-kiux at the South, 


j 


elephant to come in at the end of the session. 
Both branches admit new matters every dav; 
but, with few exceptions, they will not take much 


time. 


wildered, and the 


last a great while longer. A good deal of small | 
gossip is drawn out, but not much more than could | 
have been ascertained by the ‘average’ man of | 
common-sense and observer of human nature, if 
he nad set his wits at work in reflecting on the 


convention just signed, 
are to enter Paris, and 


There are no signs of 
The new communal 
shortness of chips,’on the other. Schliermacher, 


of the lager-beer saloon, is able to accommodate 
| Stokes of the police force with a trifle to pay his 


A proposal 


relations which would be eure to exist after a ®4Y8 : = 
while between a gambler and liquor-dealer on one the garden of tle White House waiting to see the 


hand and a needy police officer, troubled with ‘a president. 
when Butler, picking up a hatchet, began cutting 
' the trees to beguile the time. 


| last year in the orders of the day; and the only even if Congress gives the President the neces- 
consolation is that we have no Hartford and Erie ‘sary authority. 
There must be plenty of regiments in which the 

Southern element does not predominate, and 
| which will have no hesitation in striking hearty 
The State police investigation, I infer, will not | blows at the ku-klux if they can only have the 


chance. 


This is probably sensational. 


Somebody has given a droll paraphrase of 


George Washington and the hatchet story. He 


Gen. Butler and Wendell Piillips were in 
They were kept there for some while, 


Grant soon after 


nder the control of the | bills with, and Stokes accommodates Schiierma- appeared, and asked,“‘Who has been hacking 
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these trees?” Butler answered, “I cannot tell a 
ie, Mr. President; it was Wendell Phillips.” 


This bit of philosophy is from the Columbus 
(Ohio) State Journal: “In politics it is not the 
emotion of friendship to each other that draws 
men together—it is a feeling of common dislike 
for somebody else. Sumner and Thurman turned 
loose on a desert island would hate each other. 
Add Grant, and Sumner and Thurman become 
friends.”” The philosopher who thus writes con- 
founds principles with men. Sumner does not 
hate Thurman, nor any one else; only erroneous 
principles and dangerous measures. These he 
wars against unceasingly and always consistently. 
All differences in the Republican party could be 
healed to-day if established principles were fol- 
lowed. 

‘‘Jack” Adams has been giving his Southern 
friends some good advice, this time in a letter, in 
which he expresses his disapproval of the position 
taken in the recent speech of Judge Linton Ste- 
phens of Georgia, and says: ‘‘ The North can nev- 
er be carried for anew revolution. We must go 
forward and not back. We must demand self- 
government for all, and guarantee equal rights to 
every man. Democrats inust be democratic to 
succeed. Give a Democratic administration, 
which shall secure the rights of the States, and 
regard the limits of the federal constitution, and 
all of us, South as well as North, can conduct 
our home matters as the people at home desire; 
and if that is not the best way then the whole 
fabric is a vision.” 

The President has issued a proclamation warn- 
ing the South Carolina ku-klux to desist from 
their outrages and return to their homes within 
twenty days. The proclamation is the usual pre- 
liminary to the sending of an army to the rebel- 
lious district, and conveys information to that ef- 
fect. Prompt action will certainly follow at the 
end of the specified time if Gov. Scott does not 
then report the State as tranquilized. It is well- 
known that troops are already on their way to 

outh Carolina, and more will be sent if those en 
route seem unable to disperse the ku-klux. The 
great difficulty, of course, will be to find this 
guerrilla-like enemy, the secrecy of the organiza- 
tion being the chief security of its members. 


Senator Harlan of Iowa has not forgotten some 
of his Methodist ways. In his speech, Wednes- 
day, on San Domingo, he criticized severely the 
speeches of Messrs. Sumner and Schurz, especially 
that of the former, and drew a parallel between 
those two Senators and the soldiers who, after 
they crucified Christ, cast lots for his garments, 
and the Senator asked which of the Senators 
(meaning Sumner and Schurz) shall have the 
coat of President Grant! But it was not a Meth- 
odist way, nor any other than a mean one, as de- 
creed in all deliberative assemblies, for Mr. Har- 
lar, after speaking an hour, to move to lay the 
resolutions on the table without giving their au. 
thor (Mr. Sumner) a chance to close the debate 
and answer objections. 

At a recent Dresident’s dinner, Earl de Grey 
wore breeches that came to his knee, and these 
were met by black-silk stockings that, whilst they 
concealed, did not hide, his finely-shaped lower 
extremities, that leave off where his feet begin. 
The stocking on his right leg kepf its place ap- 
parently without exterior fastenings; but the left 
was confined by a striped garter in black and 
white, held together by a chaste and modest buc- 
kle. One of the lady guests was heard to in- 
quire of another “if she supposed that his lord- 
ship had lost its mate,’’ and when she was told 
thatthe noble earl had received this from the 
hand of his gracious sovereign because an Eng- 
lish woman had dropped hers in the dance, and 
that he wore it in deference to this sublime act, 
tears filled the eyes of the inquirer, and she could 
only talk of the earl’s great tenderness the re- 
mainder of the evening! So says one of the lady 
correspondents. 

The story is told at Washington that at one of 
the social meetings of the joint high-commission 
Judge Hour, in conversation with Professor Ber- 
nard, made the remark that our people felt very 
gore about the sentiment of the English nation 
during the war; that undoubtedly during the 
years 1861 and 1862 and a portion of the year 
1863 there was in England a very general and de- 
cided sympathy with the South, which was not 
the less potent because not always openly avowed. 
“Oh!” replied the Professor, ‘‘you are certainly 
mistaken about that; the opinion of the English 
nation on the merits of your struggle has been 
very much misrepresented.” ‘* Well,’’ replied the 
ex-Attorney-General, “I hope you are right. I 
was not in Engfand during the war, and of course 
have no personal knowledge of the facts. I 
should not have ventured the expression of such 
an opinion on my own authority, but the language 
I just now used was a quotation from one of your 
lecturee at Oxford University.””. The Professor 
retreated as gracetully as possible, saying that if 
he really did say so he thought he must have un- 
intentionally put the case a little too strong. 


The Gaze says truly that “an impression is | 


gaining ground daily that life insurance compan- 
ies are too anxious to elude the payment of claims 
and will often subject the family of a deceased 
policy-holder to much unnecessary grief and pub- 
licity by their prying curiosity into affairs that do 


not properly concern them."’ We learn that the 


agente of a concern located in another State late- | 


ly discussed the teasibility of disputing the claim 
of a prominent Boston citizen lately deceased, but 
concluded that his wide popularity would not 
warrant the experiment, and so will come down 
withthe money. In this connection it may be again 
mentioned that there is pending before the Legis- 
Mure of New York a bill providing that hereafter 
no life insurance company shall be allowed to plead 
fraud against a demand for the sum insured on a 
lite, it it shall have previously accepted three pre- 
The theory is that the com- 
panies should make their inquiries before receiv- 
ing the premiums, rather than after; and that, if 
a life is not insurable, it should not be insured. 
It, however, gives reasonable time after the grant- 
ing of the policy to discover whether traud has 
been perpetrated, so as to impose severe penalty 
on persons who seek insurance by misrepresenta- 
tion. This is right, all round. 


miums on the same. 


Business Notes. 

The Home Savings’ Bank has a special notice 
for all money earners 

Copeland's ‘*Coltsfoot Rock’’ is the 
tranquilizer of all cold, coughs, &e. 

Messrs. Dennett & Bliss’s paper-hanging stock, 
in all its particulars, cannot be excelled in the 
city. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks have a persuasive 
inducement in another columa for buyers of 
household goods. 

Mrs. Lardy can tell us the wishes of the spirits 
as successfully as any one else. Confidence is 
the impelling power. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. can now hold 
a sun-umbrella over every head, if every head 
will only let them do so. 

Messrs. George W. Chipman & Co., old stand- 
bys in the carpet business, are now prepared to 
supply spring wants in a manner that cannot be 
excelled. 

No man has had a better financial reputation, 
or is more competent for a fiduciary capacity, 
than the Hon. Jacob H Loud, actuary of the New 
England Trust Co, just organized. We commend 

O public attention. 

The advertising agent of the national loan says 

i 6 : P 
to-day : “Our present belief is, that the first of the 
$200,000,000 will be subscribed betore the bonds 
are dated and ready for delivery on the Ist of 
May, and that the other $300,000,000 will go off 
before the 30th of June.’’ 


soothing 





Music Notes. 
MISS KREBS’s PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
The talented young pianist gave her first reci- 


» 


tal at Brackett’s pianoforte hall Tuesday even- 
ing, assisted by her mother, Madame Krebs- 
Michalesi. The event called together a culti- 
vated and appreciative audience, which was like- 
wise quite numerous. Miss Krebs advanced 


herself still farther in popular esteem by her 
brilliant performances on this occasion. Her se- 
lections, five in number, were excellent, and they 
served to biing her forward in the various styles 
of Beethoven, Bach, Chopin and Liszt. Madame 
Krebs-Michalesi is a contralto singer, formerly 
well known upon the German stage. Although 
her voice has lost some of its freshness, it is still 
agreeable in quality and quite powerful, while 
her method is that of a thorough artiste. She 
sang Schubert’s “Wanderer,” a song by Schu- 
mann, and ber husband’s charming song, “My 
heart is in the highlands.” 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 

The concert of the New England Conservatory 
of Music at Wesleyan Hall, on Thursday, was 
very pleasing. The programme consisted of a 
trio in B-flat for piano, violin and violoncello, by- 
Beethoven, which was well rendered and very in- 
teresting; a song, “Winter Winds,” composed by 
J. A. Hills, rendered very finely by Mr. Rhu- 
dolphsen; a piano solo, ‘‘Phantasie Stuecke,” by 
Schumann, also well rendered ; “The Swiss Boy,” 
with variations, was very pleasing, and rendered 
with much grace and beauty (the young lady per- 
former has a nice voice, and has very good con- 
trol of it); the closing piece was a ‘‘Benedictus,’ 
by J. A. Hills, quite pleasing and well rendered. 


MR. CARL ZERRAHN'S BENEFIT CONCERT. 
This pleasing occasion transpired Thursday af- 
ternoon, but failed to attract so large an audience 
as it should. The programme was an excellent 
one, introducing Miss Krebs and the symphony 


orchestra in choice selections. Miss Krebs played 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto in A-minor, with or- 
chestra, Chopin’s Polonaise in A-flat, and Thal- 
berg’s “Home, Sweet Home’’ fantasie, winuing 
much applause. ‘‘Home, Sweet Home”’ was giv- 
en in response to an encore. The orchestral 
pieces included Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
in B-flat; the Adagio and Andante from the Pro- 
metheus music, by Beethoven, and the overture 
to ‘‘Sakuntala” by Goldmark. The Serenade for 
five violoncellos, contrabasso and timpani, by 
Schwenke, first played at the concert of the Mu- 
sicians’ Relief Association, was also performed. 
IN GENERAL. 
William R. Dempster, the English vocalist 


whose sweet and tender Scotch ballad singing 
made him a favorite in this country many years 
ago, died in London on the 7th inst., at the age 
of 62. 


Dramatic Notes.* 
.“THE BOSTON.” 

Mr. Fechter’s dramatization of Charles Dick- 
ens’sand Wilkie Collins’s story of “No Thorough- 
fare” has had ample representation this week, and 
with marked success, though there are not so 
many opportunities for display of the great talents 
of Mr. Fechter and Miss Leclercq as in the gener- 
ality of plays in which they appear. The drama 


has twice before been presented in Boston, viz., 
on the 30th of December, 1867, at the “Museum,” 
a version by Messrs. L. Rt. Shewell and Fred. Wil- 
liams, and on the 16th of November, 1868, at the 
“Olympic,” a version by Mr. W. J. Florence, in 
which the company of the ‘‘Boston’’ chiefly par- 
ticipated. The principals in the present represen- 
tations are Mr. Fechter as ‘‘Obenreizer,” Mr. 
Frank Rocheas “George Vendale,’’ Mr. Louis 
Aldrich as “Walter Wilding,’’ Mr. Leslie Allen 
as ‘Mr. Bintry,’’ Mr. Charles Leclercq as ‘‘Joey 
Ladle,’ Miss Carlotta Leclercq as ‘‘Marguerite,”’ 
Mrs. Poole as “Sally Goldstraw,’’ and Miss Dud- 
ley as ‘Madame Dor.'’ The great interest in the 
drama, which comprises a prolugue and seven acts 
(the latter termed “tab!eaux’’), centers of course in 
Mr. Fechter. Like everything in which he has ap- 
peared, there is much of intensity in it—the inten- 
sity of thoroughly melo-dramatic acting of the most 
tinished school. Itisa complete study of the char- 
acetr which has been drawn in so masterly a man- 
ner by the novelists. [he strongest points made 
by Mr. Fechter were at the close of the second tab- 
leaux, the scene in the lodgings wiere ‘“‘Margue- 
rite’ makes known her love for ‘‘ Vendale;” the 
yreat scene inthe chalet, where he attempts the 
murder of ‘“Vendale;” and the acting at the 
close when his rascalities are disclosed. As 
a piece of sustained dramatic power tie ‘‘Oben- 
reizer” of Mr. Fechter cannot be compared with 
his other parts. It is only occasionally that 
his electric abilities flash out; and a portion 
of his ac ing has no marked characteristics over 
that of other participants in the play. Miss 
Leclercq has very little to do, but that little 
is welldone, of course. Mr. Allen, as ‘‘Bintry,” 
the legal adviser, made a rare character-part. Mr. 
Leclercq, as “Joey Ladle,” was unctuously 
humorous, and a favorite participant. Mr. Al- 
drich’s ‘Walter Wilding’ was clever, and Mr. 
Roche’s ‘“‘Vendale” passable. Mrs. Poole as 
“Sally Goldstraw”’ was happy; but Miss Alexan- 
der as the “Veiled Lady” excited the mirth of 
the house by her overdone and extravagant fren- 
zy. The play is very handsomely set, some of 
the scenes being models of taste and fidelity— 
of these we may mention the exterior of the 
foundling hospital ; “Obenreizer’s”’ ludgings, an el- 
egant interior, charmingly furnished; the interi- 
or of the Swiss inn; and the mountain-pass in 
the Alps. We hope all our readers will witness 
this drama. 
This (Saturday afternoon), ‘‘No Thoroughfare,” 
and evening Miss Leclercq in ‘‘Plot and Passion’’ 
—a great part. Monday, Mr. Fechter as ‘Ham- 
let”, and a change of pieces nightly—the last 
week of the Fechter engagement. 

THE ‘‘MUSEUM.”’ : 
The late T. W. Robertson’s comedy of “Birth’’ 
was presented on Monday for the first time in this 
city. Itis based upon the distinctions of society, 
and in that respect is not unlike ‘‘Caste” and ‘‘My 
Lady Clara’’ in plot, although the resemblance 
goes no further. <A high-bred, aristocratic, old- 
tashioned earl and a plebeian iron-monger fur- 
nish the contrast of character in which Mr. Rob- 
ertson delighted. ‘I'he earlis poor; the iron-imong- 
jer rich; the latter secures possession of the an- 
cestral estate of the former, and there is contempt 
| on one side and hatred on the other. The earl 
; and the iron-monger, or ‘‘tinker,” as the earl con- 
| temptuously calls him, have each a sister, and it is 





| upon the loves and union of these four that the 
| dramatist makes a commonplace compromise of 
| his class distinctions. Although “Birth” possesses 
;Many of the characteristics of Mr. Robertson's 
| style, considerable wit in the dialogue, happy rep- 
| artee, quiet ease of movement, and the purity and 

refinement that never forsake this author, it is not 
‘ strong in plot or characterization. It is handsome- 
ly mounted, and some of the scenes win applause. 


THE ‘‘GLUBE.” 

{ There was a very large and fashionable attend- 
ance Monday evening, on the occasion of the 
benefit of Mr. James W. Wallack. The piece se- 

lected was the historical drama of “The Iron 
Mask,’’ in which Mr. Wallack sustained his great 


part of ‘‘Leon de Bourbon.” It was well acted, 
and of course was placed on the stage in the most 
‘creditable manner. Such a good impression did 
it make that it was repeated on Wedneaday night. 
| Tuesday night, “Oliver Twist’? was given. On 
| Thursday night, Mrs. F. S. Chantrau took a ben- 
efit, and announced as her bill *‘The School for 
Scandal,” in which she sustained the part of “Lady 
Teazle” to the “Sir Peter” of Mr. LeMoyne, the 
“Joseph Surtace” of Mr. Wallack, and the * Charles 
Surface’’ of Mr. Floyd—a performance full of life, 
‘energy and delightful tete-a-tete. On last (Friday) 
and this (Saturday) nights. ‘‘The Iron Mask’’ 
again; this afternoon, Oliver Twist.” Monday 
night, sweet Mary Cary’s benefit; crowd the 
house. 

“*Arrah na Pogue”’ will be brought outon Tnes- 
day. It will be very handsomely placed on the 
stage, some of the scenery having been painted by 
Voegtlin of Niblo’s Garden, New York. Mr. 
Dominick Murray will appear as “Michael Feeny.” 
Mr. W. R. Floyd as “Shaun the Post,” and Mrs. 
'Chantrau as ‘‘Arrah Meelish.”’ 
| THE ART OF DRAMATIC EXPRESSION. 

An audience of our most cultivated people en- 
joyed a new sensation in listening to Mr. Mac- 
Kaye’s lecture on Deisarte’s system of Dramatic 

‘expression, at the St. James Hotel, a few even- 
ings since, as mentioned elsewhere. The enter- 
tainment was altogether unique—the lecturer’s 
power of illustration by facial expression and ges- 

, ture quite extraordinary. In response to a very 
general wish, a second lecture is to be given at 
Tremont Temple, next Wednesday evening. The 
proceeds go to the relief of Delsarte, who has 
been a sufferer by the late French War. Go, by 
all means. 


GREENOVGN'S “GRIEF.” 
Greenough’s statue of ‘‘Griet” has been placed 
on exbibition at the art gallery of Elliot, Blakes- 


ley & Noyes by the sculptor. It is weil worth 
seeing, and as the proceeds are to be devoted for 
the benefit of the Museum of Fine Arts, it is to be 
hoped that all lovers of art will attend. 


EDWIN BOOTH AND HIS THEATER. 
| A Brooklyn journal makes these notes: Mr. 
Edwin Booth is now ostensibly the manager of our 


finest dramatic temple, and one which any city in 
the world might feel proud to possess. But, in the 
reality, though virtual dictator at the corner of 
Twenty-third street and Sixth avenue, he by no 
means owns the place which bears his name. 
When he first began to build the theater, he had 
an idea that the $200,000 he was possessed of 
would almost suffice toerect and finish the struc- 
ture. But, as the work went on, he painfully 
came to the conclusion that more was necessary. 
J. A. MeVicker, of Chicago, the father of Mary 
McVicker (now Mrs. Booth), was called upon 
and took a mortgage of $200,000, or therea- 
bouts, more on the building. It then advanced 
rapidly, but the last $200,000 soon joined the first, 
and Booth was nonplussed. Then a Mr. Robert- 
son, of New York, presented himself and put in 
$400,000, and then the artificial plans were aban- 
doned, and a much more gorgeous place than was 
originally intended was erected and finished. Of 
the $800,000 only $50,000 were left, and a very 
great part of this soon disappeared in the gorgeous 
scenery and appointments of ‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
which was the first time any drama of the great 
bard was ever put upon a New York stage as it 
ought to be. The fact was recognized, and on 
“Romeo and Juliet” the theater made money. 
Since that time the theater has been more or less 
given up to the “star” system, which is certainly 
a very vicious system. True it isthat Mr. Booth 
is hampered, and has been severely tested in pay- 
ing the interest, and even a part of the principal of 
the enormous mortgages which encumber the 
theater. Many have reproached Mr. Booth for 
the really poor company of actors he has gathered 
around him, and it has been thrown at him that 
he wishes by this to make his own excellence 
come out more strongly. But this is a very fool- 
ish and common error. Mr. Booth has none of 
this petty, mean spirit; and, beside, the assertion 
is not only false, but ridiculous, for when he takes 
such characters as Romeo and Hamlet and Richi- 
lieu, how is it possible for any actor or actress to 
compete with him? And when beside him Mr. 
Edwin Adams made such a hit as Mercutio, Mr. 
Booth was sincerely glad of it, and exhibited not 
the slightest jealousy. The true reason of the 
badaess of the company ia the poverty of the sala- 
ries, for the fact is incontrovertible that the pay- 
roll of Booth’s theater is smaller than that of any 
first-class theater in the city. Mr. Booth’s career 
was not always the prosperous one itis at present. 
Jefferson once played at four dollars a week, and 
Booth was not much better. In his beginning no 
one would recognize him, and the struggling 
young man found it a tough job, even with his 
houored name, to rise up. Without it certainly 
he would never have risen. It is not genius 
which has made Edwin Booth; it is hard work. 
He pushed and pushed, and struggled, and fought 
with desperation. He went over the Union to 
California—to England. Nowhere would any one 
recognize him. After many years on the stage he 
remained as unknown as if he had never existed. 
In 1864, when he was in London, he closely stud- 
ied the Hamlet of Mr. Fechter, going night after 
night to take in its good points. He then opened 
negotiations with Mr. William Stuart of the Win- 
ter Garden, who engaged him to come to New 
York and open in ‘“Hamlet.’’ This was really 
his first appearance on a grand scale, and it may 
be said that Stuart’s dexterous advertising it was 
that made Mr. Booth what he is in the dramatic 
world. : 


Budget of Notes. 

THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACB. 
Rev. Charles Beecher, late of Georgetown, 
Mass., who has sought and found health under the 
genial skies of Florida, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the public schools of that State. 
Charles Beecher is the flower of the Beecher fami- 
ly, although ill-health has heretofore rendered Lim 
less conspicuous than his more robust brothera 
and sisters. ‘This loss, however, has been more 
than compensated by the fact that some gift of na- 
ture or of grace has prevented his falling into 
the inconsistencies which we are occasionally 
obliged to d2plore inthem. Mr. Beecher is a lit- 
tle past middle age, tall in stature, bearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to the best portraits of Shake- 
speare, with manners whose courtly grace re- 
minds one of Tennyson’s lines— 
“And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman,” 
while his intense patriotism is enlightened by cul- 
ture and tempered by a deep Christian expe- 
rience. As an author he is well known to gener- 
al readers by the autobiography of his father, Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, which he edited, and which from 
manner, as well as matter, has all the charm of a 
romance, and to a more select circle by his theo- 
logical writings, including ‘‘Redeemer and Re- 
deemed,”’ Pen Pictures of the Bible,’ “Pic- 
tures of the Virgin and her Son,’’ etc. He 
is also an accomplished musician, a fine violin- 
ist, with an enthusiastic love of music in every 


SPECIAL 
1@— HOME SAVINGS BANK, 


In the New Masonic TEMPLE, corner of Tremont and 
Boylston streets, Boston. 
A dividend at the rate of 
7 PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
Will be added on this (first) day of April to the account 
of every depositor who had on the first day of March 
not less than three dollars in this Bank. 
All dividends not called for draw interest from April 
1st the same as original deposits. 
All deposits made in this Bank on or before the first 
day of April next will com aence to draw interest from 
that date. E. O. ROCK WOOD, 
Apr. 1. Treasurer. 
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I@- A CARD.—Tue WASUINGTONIAN 
Home, No. 1009 Washington street, beg leave to state to 
the public that the only persons employed or authorized 
by them to collect funds for their institution are, Mo- 
SES MELLEN, Esq., who will call in person, or WILLIAM 
C. LAWRENCE, Superintendent of the Washingtonian 
Home. This notice is necessary to prevent mistakes. 

OTIS CLAPP, President. 

DANIEL ALLEN, Treasurer. 4t Mar. 11. 

t@ MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 438 Summer Sr., Cor. oF ARcu.—Six per 
cent. per annum interest will be paid by this Institution, 
from this date on all deposits which remain in bank 
six months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 
and five per cent. on all other deposits for each and ev- 
ery full intervening calendar month they have remained 
in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the 
only Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on the 
deposits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000, and on 
the first day of October a surplus exceeding $75,000. 
Boston, Oct. 17, 1870. om Jan, 28. 








CUSHMAN & 
BROOKS 


Will Continue to Sell 
At Nos. 37 and 39 Temple PI1., 
To make room for their 
SPRING GOODS, 


Now Landing, 


WITHOUT ANY REGARD TO COST, 
THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 
Linens, Towels, 
Quilts, Napkins, 
Table Damasks, Ete. 
Our customers 


May expect to find there goods, at our 
Store in TEMPLE PLACE, 


VERY CHEAP! 


Apr. x, lt 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


SUN UMBRELLAS 


AE 


Very Lowest Prices. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
Apr. 1. lt 


STRAW MATTINGS. 


2000 ROLLS 








legitimate form. It will thus be seen that he 
is peculiarly fitted for a responsible position in 
a State emerging from the depressing influences , 
of the late war; and the appointment speaks vol- | 
umes for the foresight and practical good sense of | 
Governor Reed, as it was only after persistent ef- | 


accept the office. 

THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
At No.82 Summer street, one of the pleasantest | 
and most central locations in the city, you will 
find the headquarters of the Mercantile Library | 
Association, and presiding in library and reading: | 
room you will find Mr. Charles William Baker, | 
who has attained that very desirable style of man- | 
ner in which reserve and suavity blend with a | 
harmony equal to that of acid and sugar in per- | 
fect lemonade. Mr. Baker has held the office of | 
librarian for eight years, the longest term on the 
records of the association—a fact which must be 
taken as a compliment of eight years’ standing, | 
since the constitution declares that librarians shall 
retain their office ‘‘during such time as, in the es- | 
timation of the directors, the interests of the as- | 
sociation require their services.” The Mercan- | 
tile Library Association was established in 1820, 
and is, therefore, the oldest organization of mY 
kind in the country. It takes its name of ‘‘Mer- | 
cantile” from the design of its founders, which 
was to furnish means of culture to young men | 
who were engaged in mercantile pursuits. In | 
1836 literary exercises among the members were | 
instituted; in 1838 the first course of lectures was 
delivered; in 1845 the Legislature of the State | 
granted it an act of incorporation, a reading-room 
was opened, and the association loomed into no- | 
tice as one of the solid institutions of Boston. In| 
1856 the rooms, now occupied by the association, 
including a fine hall known as Mercantile Hall, 
which will seat five hundred persons, were dedi- 
cated; and at this time, the society, having out- 


fort on his part that Mr. Beecher was induced to The Former Good for Nurscrics and Hote 


| Interior Decorations. 


FRENCH FLOWERED PAPERS AND 


STRAW MATTINGS, 


PRICE 12 1-2 ¢. to 75 ¢. 


Houses. 


FOR SALE BY 


GEO. W. CHIPMAN & CO., 


93 Court and 5 Manover sts. 
Apr. 1B 4t 


NEW AND ELEGANT 


PAPER HANGINGS 


In Every Variety. 


PRESOD BORDERS AND MOULDINGS, 


BORDERS, 
GILT MOLDINGS, 


At WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY 


DENNETT & BLISS, 


333 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


ta Also a Large Assortment of COMMON [PA- 
PERS, at Low Prices. 


3m Apr. 1. 





grown its first limitations, admitted life-mem bers 
upon the payment o : $50, while ladies, and per- 
sons not engaged in mercantile pursuits, were 
admitted as subscribers to the library and read- 
ing-room upon the payment of $2 per annum. 
In 1870 the board of government opened 
the library to the public on the circulating basis, 
at the rate of two cents perday for each volume. 
A regard for the intellectual well-being of the 
community, as well as a natural Yankee satisfac- 
tion in seeing people get their money’s worth, has 
ied me to call attention to the merits of this asso- 
ciation, for | cannot imagine a more profitable in- 





Investment and on Deposit. 


Check at Sight. 


COMPANY, 


32 Devonshire street, 
BOSTON. 
This Company receives Moncey in Trust for 


Interests Allowed on Deposits Subject te 


Deposits may be made and withdrawn at any time, 


a subscriber affords. Let us make a little calcu- 
lation upon the subject. For $2 you gain access 
to a library ot 20,000 volumes, in which every de- 
partment of English literature is well represented, 
with all new books added, as soon as published, 
and placed upon shelves for examination by sub- 
scribers, while if you are so desperately inteliec- 


of the circulating improvement, and, to the book 
which your subscription allows you to retain two 
weeks, you can add as many as you like as long 
as you are able to pay forthem. Lying upon a 
table and for sale at the detk you wiil find copies 
;ot a new and complete catalogue, compiled by 
| Mr. Baker, and published at an expense of $2500, 





,in which without trouble you can search for any | 
For $2 you have access to the | 


; volume or author. 
'reading-room, well-lighted, well- warmed, and open 
from 7 A.M. to 10 P.M. Here you can find 
the principal foreign and American magazines 
and periodicals,and nearly one hundred daily and 
| weekly newspapers. For $2 you are admitted to 
the literary exercises, which are conducted by 
| the members, and which include essays, readings, 


'declamations, etc.; to the entertainments which | 
are dramatic and musical, and to the debates, in | 


vestment of $2 than the opportunity of becoming | 





' Endicott, Jr.; Nathaniel J. Bradlee, William Perkins, 


tual that the right of changing your book twice a | 
day will not satisfy you, you can avail yoursell | 


' which all nineteenth century questions are freely | 


discussed. All these privileges tor $ 
Can you make a better investiwnent? 
Vow Vounine. 


2 per year. | 
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and interest will be computed on daily balances for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company, 


OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY: 
President—AMOS A. LAWRENCE. 
Vice-Presidents—Jeffrey R. Brackett, John C. Lee, 





NEW LOAN 


—OF THE— 


UNITED STATES. 


IMPORTANT CIRCULAR. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW OPEN—CERTIFICATES READY. 





WASHINGTON, February 28, 1871. 
Public notice is hereby given, that books will be open- 
ed on the sixth day of March next, in this country and 
in Europe, for subscriptions to the National Loan, un- 
der the Act approved July 14, 1870, entitled ‘An Act to 
authorize the Refunding of the National Debt,” and the 
Act in amendment thereof, approved January 20, 1871. 
The proposed loan comprises three classes of Bonds, 
namely :— 
First. Bonds to the amount of five hundred millions 
of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the United 
States, after ten years from the date of their issue, and 
bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at the rate 
of five per cent. per annum. 
Second. Bonds to the amount: of three hundred mill- 
ions of dollara, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after fifteen years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at 
the rate of four and a half per cent. per annum. 
Third. Bonds to the amount of seven hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after thirty years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, at 
the rate of four per cent. per annum. 
Subscriptions to the Loan will have preference in the 
following order, namely :— 
First. Subscriptions that may be first made for five 
per cent. bonds to the amount of two hundred millions 
of dollars; of which there will be reserved, for twenty 
days, One-half for subscribers in this country, and one- 
half for subscribers in foreign countries. y 
Second, Subscriptions for equal amounts of each class 
of bonds. 
Third. Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds bear- 
ing interest at the rate of four and a half per cent. and 
of bonds bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. 
Fourth. Subscriptions for any five per cent. bonds that 
may not be subscribed for in the preceding classes. 
When a subscription is made the subscriber will be re- 
quired to deposit two per cent. of the amount thereof, 
in coin or currency of the United States, or in 
bonds of the class to be exchanged, to be account- 
ed for by the Government when the new bonds are 
delivered; and payment may be made either in coin 
or in bonds of the United States known a3 FIVE-TWEN- 
TY BONDS, at their par value. 
The coin received in payment will be applied to the 
redemption of five-twenty bonds, and the debt of the 
United States will not be increased by this loan. 
The bonds will be registered or issued with coupons, 
as may be desired by subscribers. Registered bonds 
will be issued of the denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1000, $5000, and $10,000; and coupon bonds of each 
denomination except the last two. The interest will be 
payable in the United States, at the office of the Treas- 
urer, any Assistant Treasurer, or Designated Depositary 
of the Government, quarterly, on the first days of Feb- 
ruary, May, August and November in each year. 
The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the in- 
terest thereon, are exempt from the payment of all tax- 
es or dues of the United States, as well as from taxation 
in,any form by or under State, municipal or local au- 
thority. 
After maturity, the boods last issued will be first re- 
deemed, by classes and numbers, as may be designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The bonds will be issued at the United States Treasu- 
ry, but the agents for the negotiation of the loan in Eu- 
rope are authorized to make arrangements with sub- 
scribers for the transmission of the bonds to the agents 
through whom subscriptions may be received. 
Subscribers in the United States will receive the new 
bonds of the agents with whom the subscriptions are 
made. 
In the United States the National Banks are authoriz- 
ed to receive subscriptions, and subscriptions may also 
be made at the office of the Treasurer of the United 
States, or of any Assistant Treasurer, or the Designated 
Depositaries at Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Mobile, Ala.; and Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 
P. S.—This Department and its own Loan Agents are 
now ready to receive the United States Five-twenty 
Bonds and to pay the gold interest thereon to May 1, 
from which date the new bonds will bear interest. A 
scrip certificate, calling for the bonds on the Ist of May, 
will be issued at once in exchange for the old bonds. 
GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
LOAN AGENTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Blake Brothers. 

Brewster, Sweet & Co. 

Beck Brothers. Page, Richardson & Co. 

Foote & French. Spencer, Vila & ©o. 

Head & Perkins, Stone & Downer. 

Hubbard, Brothers & Co. Walker & Merriam. 

Tower, Giddings & Torrey. 

P. M. Blake, Bangor, Maine. 

5S. P. Burt, New Bedford, Mass. 

George P. Bissell & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Elton Banking Company, Waterbury, ‘ 

H. H. Bunnell, New Haven, Conn. 

A . S. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Apr. 1. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
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CONTENTS. 
An Erie Raid. CHARLES F. ApAMs, JR. 


On the Origin and Growth of Public Opinion 
in Prussia, ERNST GRYZANOVSKI. 





ArT. I. 
Il. 


III. Mr. Bryant's Translation of the liad. CHaRL- 
TON T. Lewis. 
IV. Modern Architecture. RusseL_t Sturais, JR. 


Ny — and Client. A Review of the Correspon- 
dence of Messrs. David Dudley and Dudley 
Field, of the New York Bar, with Mr. Sam- 
uel Bowles, of the Springfield Republican. 
ALBERT STICKNEY. 

VI. Critical Notices. 


t¥~ Single numbers for sale by Bookselle 
ersand Newsdealers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. 
Late Ticknor & Fievtps, and Figips, Osaoov & Co 
@aApr. 1. lt 


‘MRS. HARDY, 
TRANCE MEDIUM, 


125 WEST CONCORD ST., BOSTON. 


Hours from 9 till 4. Public Circles Sunday and 
3m Apr. 1. 





JACKSON & CO. 


ARE NOW DISPLAYING ON THEIR COUNTERS 


Spring Styles ., 


e 
Of GOSSAMER SILK HATS, of our own manu- 


facture. 


— ALSO— 





Albeit Fearing. 
Directors— William Claflin, Otis Norcross, James Mc- | 
Gregor, Henry A. Whitney, Henry P. Kidder, William 


John A. Burnham, Martin Brimmer, David Sears, 
Amos W. Stetson, Charles U. Cotting. J. Lewis Stack- 
pole, James J. Storrow. ‘ 
JACOB H. LOUD, Actuary. 
N. H. HENCHMAN, Secretary | 
Boston, March 30, 1871. 3t 


SoreianD’s 
COLTSFOOT ROCK | 


Is the best preventive and curative yet manufactured 
for Coughs, Sere Throat, Colds, &c. 
TRY IT! AND BE CURED. 


COPELAND, 


4 TREMONT ROW. 


Tl 





Apr. 1. lt 








GAS FIXTURES 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
| GLU-ENE is a handy thing to have in the house to 
Just try it once; only 25¢ 
DEATHS, 

~ In this city, 2th inat.. Henry C., onlyson f Benjamin 
F. and Catherine L. Stevens, 15 yrs. 5 mos. 

In this city, 25th inst., John Tappan, & yrs. § mos. 

In South Boston, 27th inst., Capt. Charles Robbins, 
7 


mend with 











In this city, 28th inst., Mary M. Kreglenski (formerly 
Hardwick) 76. 

In this city, 30th inst.,of consumption, Col. H. O. 
Whittemore, 3 yrs. 7 mos. 

In South Boston, 24th inst., S, Amanda, wife of Ed- 
win B. Spinney, 33 yrs. 7 mos. 
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— BY THE— 
MANUFACTURERS, 


R. HOLLINGS &CO., 
369 
Washington Street, 


FRENCH BRONZES 
—axD— 
MARBLE CLOCKS 
AT COST OF IMPORTATION, 


Jan, 2, Get Oar Prices. ly 


! Commonicealth size—WHOLE, CLEAN, NEAT —just 


AMIDON’S 


_TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } } 


garian Ash, and all the finest varieties of Fancy Woods 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 


yeas 
1, Fer. 
CA BP EB TiN G { ENTERTAINMENTS. 
SPRING IMPORTATIONS ee 
‘Ac G | see THE GLOBE. 
R. ART PIR iad cess Naks dc he 
a And Selections of Mr. Wu. im Proven ACTING AND Fok” pent 
N 
R I ¢ H j Ripe afternoon, at 2.3), the intensely interesting Dra- 
Pp I OLIVER TWIST 
M E D I U M ; with its great scenes and incomparable cast. 
Ec T This evening, at 7.15, the thrilling Play of 
eee | THE IRON MASK, 
which has awakened the heartiest enthusiasm at each 
T LOW GRADES E representation. 
’ Monday — Benefit of Miss MARY CARY, “The 
I Pp Hunchback.” and *Rough Diamond.” 
—AT— Fast Day (Thursday)—TWO Performances. 
nN UR & TENS; on! OO" aceesee 
} son will = oe “with ee New Scenery, 
os Ds ents, interprete 
G 134 Hanover, and A |choice talent of the establishment, augnented by the 
18 Union Streets Boston ML 
Pov esceee Ss ° stele y 
: DOMINICK MURRAY. 
SGNITE P RA C|-— os 
E BOSTON THEATER. 


PARLOR-BEDS. 


In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix Place. 
Mch. 25. ly 


JOHN MITCHELL, _ 
DEALER IN 


BOOTS, SHOES AND RUBBERS, 
OF ALL KINDS. 


No. 1059 Washingten street, Boston. 
Custom Work and Repairing faithfully executed. ° 
(Gi Good Work at low prices. 





OUR 

VARIABLE CLIMATE, 
With its alternating snow, rain, cold and heat, renders 
it essential to health that the feet should be kept dry, 
and at an equable temperature. This end is best attain- 
ed by wearing 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS and SHOES. 


These Goods have undergone a long and severe test, 
and have proved to be 


The Best for all Weathers, 
The Mont Economical, 
The Most Pliable, 
The Most Comfortable, 


Covering for the foot ever worn. 
Be sure that every boot or shoe bears the PATENT 
STAMP upon the boot. 
Taese Goods are more pliable and lasting than Sewed 
Work, and are free from the objections of ripping or 
gaping, common to both Sewed and Pegged Work. 


OF 140,000 PAIRS 


WARRANTED LAST YEAR 
BY TWO MANUFACTURERS, 


NOT A PAIR WAS RETURNED! 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 
- -WOOD-WORKS. 


BAY STATE MANUFACTORY, 


439---Tremont Stieet---453 
BOSTON. 











One of the largest Wood-Working establishments in 
New England, manufacturing every variety of work used 
in houses, and furnishing materials for various other 
kinds of work, consisting in part as follows :— 


MOULDINGS 


Of all styles and varieties of wood, such as Walnut, But 
ternut, Chestnut, Ash, Pine, ete., used for interior and 
exterior house finish; also, Window and Door Frames, 
Drawers, Cases and Drawers, Wash-bowl Stands, Da- 
doing, Mantles, Book-Cases, and all other work used in 
first-class houses. 

DOORS 


Veneered with Walnut, Chestnut, Ash, Mahogany, Hun- 


to be found in the United States—M ADE TO ORDER ONLY. 
VENEERS. 
Our stock comprises the largest collection of nice vari- 
eties of Fancy, Foreign and Domestic Woods to be found 
on this continent, consisting in part of Rosewood, Hun- 
garian Ash, French and Hungarian Walnut, Tulip, Sat- 
in, Zincotta, Plain and Blistered Native Walnut, Burls 
and Plain Woods, of all varieties used in Pianoforte, 
Cabinet, Car, and all other purposes for which Veneers 
are used. Also, the largest assortment of Plain and 
Fancy MOULDINGS For ALL THE ABOVE KINDS OF 
WORK to be found. 
Also constantly on hand, 
ALL KINDS OF LUMBER 
Kept in the largest Lumber establishments of New Eng. 
land, consisting, in part, as follows:—Walnut, Butter- 
nut, Oak, Ash, Cherry, Chestnut, Whitewood, Pine, 
Spruce, &c., &c., of the various grades, from the best to 
the more common qualities, for building purposes. All 
kinds of mill-worked Lumber, such as Roof-Boards, 
Sheathing, Flooring and Base, worked from Walnut, 
Chestnut, Ash, Maple, Cherry, Pine and Spruce—kiln- 
dried and ready for use. 
All Kinds of Stair-Work, 
Such as Posts, Rails, Balusters, Brackets, &c., constant- 
ly on hand, or worked to order. 
Picture and Pier Frames, 
Ovals and Picture Frame Mouldings, 
Constantly on hand, or manufactured to order. 
Connected with the establishment are DRY HOUSES 
and MACHINERY, for the execution of all kinds of 
work required in any of the departments of trade men. 
tioned, among which are the following :—The DuNDER 
BERG AND MONITOR VENEER CUTTING MACHINES, be- 
ing second to none on this or any other continent; VE 
NEER Saws, RESAWING SAWS, PLANING AND MOULD 
ING MacuINEs, &c., &c. 
All which the public are particularly invited to call 
and examine for themselves before purchas‘ng. 
All orders by mail will receive proper and prompt at- 
tention. Catalogues of Mouldings, sample of Veneers, 
&c., will be sent to any one upon request. 
Address 


JOSEPH F. PAUL & CO., 


441 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





New Style Silk Hat, 
AND THE VARIOUS 
NEGLIGE STYLES 


—Oor— 


SO FF BATS, 


And a Fine Assortment of 


BOYS* HATS, 


| Have just received a new invoice of 


SILK UMBRELLAS, CANES, HAT BRUSHES, &c. With “Reed’s Patent Regulator,” by which 
these watches can be Regulated with the 


JOSEPH A. JACKSON & CO., 


59 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 


OLD PAPERS! 


Old Newspapers, 





the thing for PICTURE-FRAME, FURNITURE or 
CROCKERY DEALERS, BAKERS, &c., &c. 


For Sale Cheap, 


AT THIS OFFICE. 


8 By this simple arrangement the regulator 
may be moved with an accuracy and certain- 


ty not attainable by any other method. 


Right to attach this regulator, are prepared 
to apply it to any watch that will admit of it. 


WATCHES. 


CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS 


EKEGREN WATCHES, 


CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 














ri: J. Bi BOOTH ceva cise LrssEE AND MANAGER. 


Clesing Engagements of 
The Distinguished Actors, 


MR. FECHTER, 


MISS CARLOTTA LECLERCQ. 


This Saturday afternoon, at 2}, will be presented the 
Thrilling Play, in Prologue and Seven Tableaux, entitled 


NO THOROUGHFARE, 


Founded upon Charles Dickens's admired novel of that 
name, and adapted to the stage by Charles Fechter. 








_ This (Saturday) night—MISS LECLERQ willl appear 
in her great character of Madame Fontanges in the play 


of 
PLOT AND PASSION, 
Monday—Mr. Fechter as Hamlet. 





GREENOUGH'S 


STATUE OF “GRIEF,” 


Exhibited by the Sculptor for the benefit of the 
MUSEUM OF THE FINE ARPs, 
At the Picture Gallery of 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 
127 Tremout Street, 


Tickets 25 cents; five for $1. 
tf 


For a short time only. 
Apr. 1. 





'  SMITH’S | 


AMERICAN ORGANS! 


Facilities for the production of Musical Instruments 
consist of 
Wellechoren Materials, 
Laboresaving Machinery, 
Musical Knowledge and Experience, 
Refined Taste in Decoration, 
Division of Manual Labor, 
Active Personal Supervision, 
and Ample Capital. 

The Messrs. SMITH believe that their 
FACILITIES ARE UNEQUALLED 
And that their Establishment cannot be surpassed in 
any of these particulars. 
CaF But it is not claimed that the AMERICAN OR- 
GAN is sold at the lowest price,—as the Manufacturers 
have no desire to waste their time upon feeble and charac- 
terless instruments, nor lo furnish a supply of dissatixfac- 
tions, even at the low price of 35) each. Nothing worthy 
can be produced for such a sum, 
BY ANY HOUSE WHATEVER. 
The Messrs. Smith mean to make ONLY the best reed 
instruments, and they are satisfied that a discriminating 


public is willing to pay the value of what it gets. 


THE AMERICAN ORGAN 


Is elegant in appearance, thoroughly constructed, with 
powerful and steady bellows, with exquisitely-voiced 
reeds, finely-contrasted qualities of tone, and ingenious 
mechanical contrivances for increase of power and for 
expression. 

This excellence is not the result of chance, but follows 
their well-devised system, so that each Organ is perfect 
of its kind. 


than in the Springtield Armory. 


There is no more chance for inferior work 
Every Instrument is Warranted. 

*,* An elegantly-illustrated Circular, containing de- 

scriptions and prices, will be sent postpaid on applica- 

tion. 

Twenty Years Established! 30,000 in use! 

GET THE BEST. 


S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BAKER’S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 





THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
— or— 

Chocolate and Cocoa, 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarded 
to W. BAKEK & CO. 
Baker's Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
factured from the finest Cocoa, and are unequalled in quality 
and flavor. Also, pure C.ocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate 

Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade of 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


GEO. W. WARE & CoO., 
157 Tremont Street, 
OFFER FOR SALE 
A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


FURNITURE 


— AND — 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


INCLUDING 
Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Furni- 


ture, Lace andgDrapery Curtains and 
Window Shades. 


ALL AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


NEWELL HARDING&Co., 


SILVERSMITHS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 


OLD STAND, 


Court Square, 
BOSTON. 
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~ GITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ITY OF BOSTON.—SITE FOR AN ENGINE 
Hovse.—Sealed proposals will be received at the 


office of Superintendent of Public Buildings until TUES- 


DAY, April 4, for furnishing a site for Engine House 
No. 15, to be located on Broadway between Foundry and 
B streets, or on Dorchester avenue between First and 


Seventh streets. 


Proposals to be addressed to the un- 


dersigned, and endorsed “Proposals fora site for En- 


greatest exactness. 
Every wearer of a Watch knows the diffie | 
culty of moving the r galator with the deli- 


cacy required to correct small variations. 


gine House No. 15.” i 
to reject any or all proposals received. 
F 


The Committee reserve the right 


‘or the Committee, 
Apr. 1. 6t CHAS. E. JENKINS, Chairman. 











MITY OF BOSTON.—NotIce To CoNTRACT- 
TORS.—Proposals will be received by the Special 
Committee on Fort Hill Improvement tiil Friday, April 
7, at 12 o'clock at noon, for the removal of earth from 
Fort Hijl. Contractors to state how many cubic yards 
they will remove per month, and whether the excava- 
tion is to be made by machine or hand labor. The 


work of removal to be commenced on or before April 14, 
1871; the contractor to remove the earth from such por- 
tions of Fort Hill as said committee shall designate, and 
to provide a place, without expen-e to the city, for the 
deposit of the earth. 


The earth to be measured in the 


bank at Fort Hill by the City Engineer, and fifteen per 


C., M. & F., having purchased the Patent 


cent to be reserved from the monthly payments till the 
completion of the contract. 


Contractors will be required to give bonds for the 


faithful performance of the work according to contract. 


If the bids are satisfactory, it is the intention of the 


committee, for the purpose of forwarding the work as 
fast as possible, to award contracts to several parties ; 
but they reserve the right to reject any or all proposals. 


Proposals to be sent to the City Surveyor’s Office, and 














: addressed to . 
240 Washington St., Alderman CHARLES E. JENKINS, 
Chairman Special Committee on Fort Hill Improve- 
BOSTON. ment. lt Apr. 1. 
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TIE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1871. 


























Charles Sumner at Service. 


2 SE r ZSIDENCE — HIS PHOTO. 
THY PHS PAINT NUSIND ENGRAVINGS—HIS 
MAIL—BIC.,ETC. 
{From the Chicago Tribune.] 
THE MANSION. 

The residence ot Mr. Sumner is altogether the 
brightest, most cheerful and most metropolitan- 
looking house in the capital city. It is a brick 
dwelling, four stories high, Mansard roof, on the 
corner of two pleasant streets, within hallooing 
distance of the White House. A green square, 
full of trees and birds, reaches from it to the man- 
sions of the Executive, the Vice-President, and to 
the Departments of War and Finance. The large 
hotel called the ‘‘Arlington’’ completely encom- 

ses Senator Sumner’s house, the ladies’ hall 
and the promenade parlors of the hotel cutting it 
off from the house of Senator Pomeroy. A cool, 
green yard and iron fence make a reéntering an- 
gle between Mr. Sumner’s front door and the ho- 
tel front door, and the street is paved with as- 
halte, so that no loud reverberations shake the 
ouse, while yet there is the perpetual cheerfulness 
around it of carriages coming and going, ladies 
and children walking, and, within view, are the 
homes ot General Bancroft, General Fremont, 
General Irwin, General Butler, Caleb Cushing, 
the old mansioneot Mr. Seward, the French Min- 
ister’s, Senator Casserly’s, Speaker Biaine’s, Mr. 
Fish’s, and those of many other public characters. 
Tie proprietor of the Arlington Hotel, Mr. Cor- 
coran, wished to disposeess Mr. Sumner of this 
house by purchase, but, having arranged it for his 
own convenience, and filled rt with his books and 
ictures, Mr. Sumner would not give it up. He 
co resigned his house in Boston and lives in 
Washington the whole year round, excepting 
three months in summer. He is attached to this 
house, and here he gives occasional dinners—gen- 
erally to distinguished people of his own Siate, 
and to those toreigners who, by reason of ‘jis offi- 
cial relations with their countries, must stand in 
sucial rapport with him, and no one has ever been 
known to leave his house, the President excepted, 
who did not feel that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and late chairman of our foreign relations 
committee, was acting, at his own expense, the 
rtof the liberal host and the representative at 
1is home ef American senatorial hospitality. No 
wonder that after his long service—equal to the 
whole life time of any young man, and under so 
many different administrations, Pierce, Buchan- 
an, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, five out of eighteen 
American Presidents—Mr. Sumner should have 
come to be a jealous patriarch upon his particular 
committee; and, having labored all his days to 
harmonize and enlighten the United States, that 
he should look with repulsion upon the effort of a 
President—w hose statesmansliup is crude as a mar- 
tinet’s—to divert the American mind from its 
own arena and institutions into the semi-violent 
occupation of a tropical island for the benefit of 
certain adventurers! A colored servant opening 
the front door, disclosed a pleasant hall in the mid- 
dle ‘ot the house, 00 the left of which, under an 
arch, is a smali sa/on, and on the right a suite of 
handsome chambers, which combine, in one effect, 
a drawing-room, an artist’s studio, and a scholar’s 

library. 

WITHIN THE GROTTO. 

There is no residence in Washington city, of 
which I am aware, which produces the effect of 
the lower portion ot this delightful house; fine 
bronzes, and busts and statuettes in marble, an- 
tique souvenirs, torsos, groups of coins, vases both 
Etruscan and aboriginal American, and superb 
photographs, engravings and paintings, make a 
bewiidering effect upon him who pays his first 
visit. In the hall are very large photographs of 
the Colosseum, the group of St. Peter's and the 
Vatican, and other renowned Roman views, ail 
of them several feet square. Med:wval effigies 
guard the way into the drawing-room, and there 
every objectis quaint, original, scholastic, or sug- 
gestive in some manner of the personal tastes of 
the Senator and his friends, or of tributes paid to 
his past career. Here, tor example, is a bust of 
him, taken when a young man, editing the Amer- 
tcan Jurist, at Cambridge; bere a set of curious 
engravings by Dutch and Lombard artists, pur 
chased during his three years’ tour between 1857 
and 18i0; and again, autographs and plates pie- 
sented to him when he was laboriously editing the 
twenty volumes of Vesey’s Reports; about the 
wall are superb original pictures by Jan Steen, 
‘Tintoretto, Gerard Deouw, Sir Gudtrey Lely, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir Benjamin West, and one 
delighttul canvas by the English Claude; a nearly 
lite-size copy of the ‘Venus di Milo, and a bust of 
the head of Cesar, are prominent attractions; and 
amongst this great mass of trophies, voluminous, 
though in harmonious relations, and lavishly dis- 
played, yet with a keen knowledge of effect, as if 
an artist had placed them, the Senator once said 
to me he took his daily breakfast, eating an egg 
or a slice of bacon, atter the English style, wiile 
the fine light, coming full in trom the East, bathed 
his canvases with splendor and gave the room 
the tints and the vistas of nature. Sumner is a 
scholar in his essence, a lover of the high thoughts 
of the dead, and of the very sheepskin garments 
and faded iaks in which those thoughts come 
down to us trailing their parchment robes. His 
house is the only residence in Washington where 
the tastes of a Senater are made conspicuous ip- 
stead of the smart commercial uj holstery which 
distinguishes the residences of his colleagues, and 
defines them to be, what in many cases tiiey are, 
mere negocranis, who have purchased their honors 
like Didius Julanus, and sull keep up the signs 
ot parvenu opulence in a big picture of the Rocky 
Mountains by Beerjug, or some astatueties of 
Freedom at a cross-roais by Spodgers—any thing 
eo it be new and talked about in the “Ligh So- 
ciety Bulletin,’ edited by Count Bosh. 

SUMNER’S MAIL. 

As this is not an interview, but a description, I 
shall not recite how, after sending up my pame, I 
turned the angle of the balustrade at the second 
story and saw betore me, in his work-slop, Mr. 
Sumner. Here, also, was a beautiful room, its 
fittings and atmosphere in harmony with the sort 
ot work which I tound him doing. He wa: open- 
ing his evening mail, a prodigious bundie of jour- 
nals and letters; and as he sat ina deep easy-chair 
in his dressing-gown and slippers, 1 took a vague 
glimpse of the bookshelves, the prints, the heavy 
tiles of manuscripts, letters, newspapers and bound 
memoranda which appeared to take up two-thirds 
of the whole surface of the place, and which, nev- 
ertheless, he was able by method and memory to 
separate into their components at any instant pe- 
riod, and make the room, like the mind, yield up 
i's ‘ragments to the will. This roo was proba- 
bly more than thirty feet square, and in the even- 
ing drop-lights, like those below stairs, gave a 
soit, almost phosphorescent, half illumination to 
the place; and in the strongest light, under a ta- 
ble heavy with documents and papers, sitting low 
in tus easy chair, Mr. Sumner, still an mnvalid, was 
going through his mail. 1 have been looking at 
this man tor several years, and my attention was 
not, therefore, at first directed to the study of his 
tace, his dress, the degree of his vitality, or the 
warmth o! tis hospitality. I was interested in his 
evening mail. There is nota particle of deceit 
or intrigue in Mr. Sumner’s character; he trusts 
anybody whom he will see, suspects none, and 
fiylits above the belt. He asked me to sit down 
while he went through his letters and newspapers. 

For the first time I saw what a maguiticent 
country he drained, and how superb were his 
tributaries. To make the Amazon requires a 
epontaneous, ardent climate, rich rains, and a 
great back country, and such seemed to me to be 
New England and Massachusetts to their repre- 
sentauive Senator. His mail was rich with argo- 
sies of Comfort, With fountains of encouragment, 
with little barges of faith trom people unknown, 
with all the noble zeal and wholeness of loyalty with 
which New England equips her soldier and sends 
him out. To this old veteran of twenty years she 
sent her supplies on this occasion no less than to the 
raw troops who toughtin the streets o: Balumore, 
or saved the capital by the flunk. Elere, in this 
hour ot conthet, when the lightnings of the ad 
ministration had been turned upon him, and its 
phlegmatic gluttons had been put to pummeiling 


. bim against the wall, or crowding him trom his 


seat, the old Bay State sent in on every courier- 
bird a missive of “Hold out! we're with you!” 
Having trusted this man so long, he was not to 
be given up for the passion of the hour, It he 
believed he was right, his belief was entitled to 
respect by the length of his services, by his pride 
of character, by his long loyalty to his neigh- 
bors and his country, and the fame he had won 
for both. His neighbors sent him this comtort 
with noble forethought. The women fired their 
little pistols; the town burghers shot off their 
towling-pieces; the soldiers and old citizens made 
tieir muskets speak; the cannon of ex-legislators 
and present politicians in Massachusetts boomed ; 
and above ail, the roar of the newspapers trom 
Portland and Boston and Concord and Harttord 
struck into this correspondence, like the voice of 
a great public sentiment which would not forsake 
the soldier of so many battles, but bade him hold 
his ground and stand the siege. What a lesson 
we have in this, of real State rights, of the truc 
power of neighborhoods, of that calm and untac- 
tious trust which a great locality should exhibit 
when ite dest exemplar has crossed the Rubicon! 
In seg ef all we may say, this iv still the citadel 
ot New England’s influence—that she has not one 
— ot tweaeon nor demagoguery about her. 

he broad society of New England has religious 
respect for ite approved public men; and when 
they apeak aloud it is with no uncertain voice, 
tor they know that they are but the cutworks, and 
that for every gun they Hre ammunition trum the 
rear will make it goud. Ot! course there are few 


| public men who could be trusted to this whole- ! 
| gale extent; but itis a great ingredient of the pub- 
‘lic man to feel that he is truly delegate and rep- 
| resentative, and that stability and manhood stand 
behind him. According to my judgment, there 
is not one practical scoundrel, native to New Eng- 
land, in the entire New England delegation. 

I saw, as the strong man opened these letters, 
one after the other, how tenderly he esteemed 
them and what strength they gave him. He did 
not fly at his mail and tear it open like a novice, 


much correspondence, he opened the envelopes 
with bits of conversation between each letter 
and read passages aloud. He told us that he 
never made a step without knowing that Massa- 
chusetts was somewhere back in the dark, and 
that. though he should wander, the oid State 
would never budge. It would give its angels 
charge concerning him lest at at y time he might 
fall and dash his foot against a stone. I think I 
need point no stronger moral to any new commu- 
nity. Imlike manner the South derived its great- 
est force from Virginia, the Southern Massachu- 
setts, which always supported its generals in the 
front. There is a difference between State pride 
and State rights; the rights must be adjudicated, 
but the pride isin the citizen. 
SUMNER DEPICTED. 

And thus, reading his evening mail, the oldest 
member of the United States Senate sat compla- 
cently, though in poor health, hearing the echoes 
be was used to interpreting, like a hunter on the 
Alps, guided by the horns of towns. You all 
know his stature and appearance, his large girth 
and tall heigint, the fluids of his body some what 
plethoric and making creases in his face, his air 
of good li:‘ng, his decisive yet heavy carriage, 
his small eyes, wide apart, and fixed like meas- 
uring sights—the one with a vertical axis, the 
other horizontal—the broad, brownish gray wave 
of his hair, his deep, hoarse voice, with tender 
passages in it, majesty in manner and belief, yet 
often the sweetest deference in his inquiry. In 
Mr. Sumner there is undoubtedly the arrogance 
of long command and assured consistent opinion, 
but no egotism. His faults are the fruit of his 
sincerity. He grows wrong out of his earnest- 
ness. He is the ideal American, such as we 
would wish ourselves to be if the nation were 
realized according to its conception. 








MISCELLANY. 


Can’t Arrorp 1T.—‘‘I cannot afford to buy 
this article.’’ Then do without it, Never pur- 
chase what you are not able to pay for. No mat- 
ter how fine the article, nor how great the rarity, 
don’t expend your creditors’ money to buy it. 
Better live on potatoes and fish tre year round 
than have a dun at your back every day you live. 
You will relish your meals a great deal better, and 
your sleep will be tull as retreshing. 


Fun.—A white boy asked a young negro what 

he had such a short nose for? ‘I ’spects so it 

won't poke itself into other people’s business.” 
Why is a baby like a sheafot wheat? Because 

it is first cradled, and then thrashed, and finally 

becomes the flower of the family. 

They were sitting side bv side, 

And he sighed and then she sighed. 

Said he, ‘My darling idol!’ 

And he idled, and she idled. 


-“You are creation’s belle!’’ 
And he bellowed and she bellowed. 
“On my soul there’s such a weight!” 
And he waited and she waited. 


“Your hand I ask, so bold ’m grown!” 
And he groaned and then she groaned. 


“You shall have your private gig!’’ 
And ske giggled and he giggled. 


Said she: ‘“My dearest Luke!” 
And he looked, and then she looked. 


“ll have thee, if thou wilt!” 
And he wiited, and then she wilted. 


A Fasie.—‘‘Father of men and beasts!”’ said 
the horse, approaching the throne of Jupiter, “‘it 
is said of me that Iam one of the most,beautiful 
animals with which thou hast adorned the world; 
and selt-luve inclines me to believe the character 
just; yet in some particulars my appearance 
might admit of improvement.” ‘Of what kind? 
Inform me. Iam willing to receive instruction,”’ 
said the father of all,and smiled. “I would prob- 
ably run better,” replied the steed, “if my legs 
were longer and more slender; a neck like a swan 
would be more becoming; « wider chest would 
improve my strength; and, since thou hast or- 
dained me to carry thy darling man. might I not 
have a natural saddle growing on my back, in- 
stead of that with which the well-meaning rider 
contines me?” “Have patience,’”’ resumed the 
god; and with an awful voice pronounced his 
crative word. Life darted into the duat; inert 
matter became alive; organized members were 
fermed; they were joined in one consistent body; 
and betore the throne arose—the hideous camel! 
The horse shuddered, and shook with horror. 
“See,” said Jupiter, “longer end more slender 
legs; a neck like that of a swan; a large chest 
aud a natural saddle. Would you choose to have 
such a shape?’’ The horse quaked with extreme 
aversion. ‘So,’ continued the god, ‘take coun- 
sel from this event; be henceforth satisfied with 
your condition, and in order to remind you of the 
warning you have now received, I will say to thia 
new inhabitant of the world, ‘Live!’ and may the 
horse never see thee but with trembling aversion!’’ 

HovsexHotp Receripts.—I/ron Rust.—This may 
be removed by salt mixed with a little lemon- 
juice, 

Mildew.—Remove mildew by dipping in sour 
buttermilk and laying in the sun. 

Removing Grease from Silk.— Apply a little mag- 
nesia tu the wrong side, and the spots will dis ap- 
ear. 

: Ink Stains. —Ink stains may sometimes be tak- 
en out by smearing with hot tallow, left on when 
the stained articles go to the wash. 

To Clean Wall-Paper.—Wall-papers are readi- 
ly cleansed by tying a soft cloth over a broom 
and sweeping down the walls carefully. 

Fruit Stains.—Freezing will take out all old 
fruit stains, and scalding with boiling water will 
remove those that have never been through the 


wash. 

Wrinkled Silk.—It may be rendered nearly as 
beautiful as when new by sponging the surtace 
with a weak svlution of gum arabic or white 
glue; then iron on the wrong side. 

Drying Umbrellas —Most people dry their um- 
brellas handle upwards. This concentrates the 
moisture at the tip where it is close, rusts the 
wire which secures the stretchers, and rots the 
cloth. Arter the umbrella is drained, it is better 
to invert it, and dry it in that position. 

To Clean Silver.—Cleansing silver is not an 
easy task; the use of kerogene will greatly facil- 
itate the operation. et a flannel cloth in the 
oil, dip in dry whiting, and thoroughly rub the 
plated or silver-ware; throw it into a dish of 
scalding soapsuds, wipe with a soft flannel and 
polish with a chamois skin, 

Lo Remove Stains from the Hands.—A few drops 
of oil vitriol (sulphuric acid) in water, will take 
the stains of fruit, dark dyes, stove-blacking, etc., 
trom the hands without injuring them. Care 
must, however, be taken not to drop it upon the 
clothes. It will remove the color from woolen, 
and eat holes in cotton tabrics. 

To Clean Kid Gloves.—Uave ready a little new 
milk in one saucer, a piece of white soap in an- 
other, a clean cloth folded two or three times. 
On the cloth lay out the glove smooth and neat. 
Take a piece of flannel, dip it in the milk, then 
rub off a good quantity of ssap on the wetted 
flannel, and commence to rub the glove toward 
the fingers, holding it firmly with the left hand. 
| Continue this process until the glove, if white, 
looks of a dingy yellow, though clean; if color- 
ed, ull it looks dry and spoiled. Lay it to dry, 
and the operator will soon be gratified to see that 
the old glove looks nearly new. It will be soft, 
glossy, smvoth and elastic. 


SenatortaL Dreunkarvs. — With Senator 
Sauisbury will vanish one of tne most memorable 
taces and forms ot the Senate. On the Democrat- 
ic side of the Senate he is the grand figure-nead 
which Charles Sumper ison the Republican.g Not 
to see Sauisbury with his hands deep-in his 
| pockets glowering up and down behind the last 
| Her ef senatorial chairs, restive and defiant as a 
caged lion, wiih his pale, trim, temperate brother 
‘El in his seat, will be to see a new Senate. 
To look upon, he is a great leonine man, noble to 
behoid, though he does chew tobacco and mock 
with strong drink. I have seen i:im at a street 
corner exchanging “chews” on terms of perfect 
hale- fellow equality with one of the despised race 
which be raged over the next day in the Senate 
as very little above that of the baboon. I have 
seen him empty his pockets in the gutter and 
then drop down and lie in it; and I have seen 
him one of the grandest-looking of grand men, 
clad in sputiess black and taultiess linen, walking 
beside Mrs. Jefferson Davis ona fair June Sab- 
bath (which her husband spent at Fortress Mon- 
roe), gallantly and devoutly carrying her prayer- 
book to church. He stands more than six feet 
high, and is large in proportion. His head is 
covered with abundant black hair, just touched 
with silver. He has black eyes and finely cut 
features, and, when he is himself, a most winning 
expression. In early life he studied for the Epie- 
copal ministry, and even now, when he assumes 
the “white choker,” as he often does, looks like 
one. With him and Richard Yates, on the 4th of 
March, depart the last but one of the -inebriate 








but, with the cool method of one accustomed to | 


Senators. There may be plenty of “drinkers 
left, but of ‘‘drunkards’’ I believe but one in the 
Senate of the United States. ‘‘Poor Dick Yates, 
as his brethren so often call him. Probably nev- 
_er did living man battle harder than he has done 
| with an over-mastering appetite. An inherited 
one, born in his blood, no one not thus cursed can 
' dream of the power of such a foe, nor judge by 
right the sin of the soul that at last sinks van- 
quished. Brave, generous and child-hearted—as 
‘the victim of the wine-cup so often is—Iilinois 
loved this, her favorite son, loved him for him- 
| self, and for all that he had done for his native 
‘State, trusted him, bore with him, trusted him 
| again—even when, through weakness of the will, 
| he had betrayed her ‘zith. How he struggled to 
‘be worthy of that trust in the highest legislative 
| council of the nation, only he knows and his God. 
| But there came an hour when it was too late, 
| when affection, intellect and will went down for- 
ever before the insatiate foe, and Richard Yates, 
but the wreck of himself, to-day trembling in his 
seat, counts the days when his place will be filled 
by another.—Brooklyn Union, March 1. 


THEODORE PARKER AND JONATHAN E DWARDS. 
The heart at last is so strong through what it 
feeds on that two men shall be alike this Christ- 
mas day in education and opportunity, yet in 
ten vears from this the one shall find this good 
world grown about him like a black dungeon, 
waile the other shall stand at the edge of the pit 
and see across it the green fielis of heaven. The- 
odore Parker and Jonathan Edwards were such 
men, both capable of teeling tar along the lines of 
life, and weighing its good and evil. New Eng- 
land bloomed about them both; and the gold fret- 
ted the blue above them both, in Northampton and 
Roxbury. In the beginning. too, they heard alike 
the angel-song—the joyful mastering the doleful 
sounds of life. “I walked in my father’s pasture,” 
Edwards says, ‘‘and, looking at the sky and clouds, 
there came into my mind such a glorious sense of 
the majesty of God that I knew not how to ex- 
press it. His love seemed to bein everything— 
in the sun and moon and stars, in the clouds and 
the blue sky, in grass and flowers and trees and 
water, and in all nature. So I spent much time 
in viewing these things and thinking of the sweet 
glory of God, until 1 would sing with a loud 
voice his praises.” This was when Edwards 
was a young man; but before he was an old man 
he had cume to hear this as the supreme sound of 
all: ‘‘God will have mercy on whom he will have 
mercy; and whom he will he will eternally har- 
den.” Parker, I say, walked under the same sun, 
had the same high thoughts in his youth, came to 
his prime only to make them sweeter and fuller, 
fought harder battles with evil than the grand old 
Calvinist, and died at last with the glory otf God 
in his eyes and the jovful sound in his ears. 
What made these men differ so marvellously ? 
Something must be ascribed to circumstances, 
very much more to centerstances. Edwards came 
to have an appetite for the dismal sound, l’arker 
clung to the joytul sound. There was more to 
appall Parker than Edwards; but he would not be 
appalled; and so it is that théy, being dead, yet 
speak to us, and how different their voices! It is 
now and forever the joyful sound that wins and 
inspires us. The Isaiahs everywhere are more 
in every way than the Jeremiahs. The sounds 
they hear may not be cheerful or pleasant, and 
yet they may be infinitely joyful. The joyful 
sound can be heard within the wreck of matter 
and the crush of worlds as surely as within the 
music of the June wood; in the dark, as these 
shepherds heard it, when its first notes made 
them sure afraid, as certainly as when the angels 
sing in the inner heavens.— Robert Collyer. 


“WHITE AS THE Snow.”—(By Cora L. V. 
Tappan. )— 

O! the beautiful, soft-footed snow! 

The feathery, fleecy flakes, 

Silently falling and falling, 

Hushing, and soothing, and blessing, 

Eloquent yet never calling; 
The Sabbath stillness doth stiller grow, 
With the falling of the snow. 


There will be rare raiments of white 
On the brown broad bosom of earth: 
Snowy vestments of dazzling light 
Woven, witchingly woven, to-night, 
Covering, covering all the lines 
Of sorrow and traces of weary fret; 
Whitely and wondrously over the pines 
Throwing a mantle of snow. 


Starry blossoms of summer rains, 
O! beautiful, wonderful snow! 
Thus do sorrows beautiful grow, 
Caught up above all earthly pains, 
Purer grown in the air of Heav-n; 
Or are ye thoughts of loved ones flung 
Down from the heights where they’ve risen? 
White and silent and still they lie 
Under the sheeted snow to-night; 
Their white souls downward from the sky 
Send starry thoughts to us below 
In the leszon or the snow. 


O! silence, white as the snow — 

Thou unseen yet palpable soul— 

Filling and thrilling all space 

With th» wonderful snowy face, 

With thy mystical, magic control; 

On the wings of the worning light, 

On the purple and gold ot even, 

In the silent step of starry night, 
Thou art seen, thou art felt and seen, 
But chietest ot all in the snow, 


O! silence, thou sister of life! 

Germs feel thee and burst into bloom; 

Birds sing to thee of their delights, 

Known only io thee and to them; 

The lily grows pale in thy sight, 

And earth, througi the long summer nights, 
Feels only thy passionate breath, 
White silence, white, white as the snow. 


Not the clamor of days nor of men, 

Nor the voices that vibrate below, 

Nor choirs, nor the chiming of bells, 

Nor the sounding of waves and of winds, 
Naught, naught, save the soft-footed snow, 
Can speak to the soul as ca u— 

Can clothe and enfold it h } 


O! beautiful white mother death! 

Thou siler. and shadowy soul, 

Like a voiceless and snowy sea 

Thou movest with white crested arms, 
Beckoning ever and luring to thee, 
Thou mother with thy voiceless charms, 


O! thou beautiful angel of death! 

Sweet sister of silence and sleep; 

More love'y art thou than the diy 

Or the night, for all sorrows and tears 
Are touched by thy white lips and made 
Like the snow-flakes, or lilies as pure; 
The days cannot harm thee nor years. 


We are one with thy spirit, O Death! 

The beloved are thine, are all thine; 

Out into thy silent realm softly 

And white as the snow they are gone; 

One with thee are their white spirits made; 

We know thee and are not alone— 

Thy children are silence and snow; 

We spring to thy arms unafraid, 

The white milk ot thy bosom is pure, 

God loves thee and calls thee his own— 
We are born when we drink thy cool breath, 
O! beautiful white mother Death! 


Higu-Lire Weppine at Wasuincton.—The 
marriage of Mr. William Hoyt of New York 
to Miss Nettie Chase, daughter of the Chiet Jus- 
tice, was celebrated in St. John’s Church, last 
Thursday, and was almost as much of an affair as 
the marriage of the Princess Louise in England. 
The ceremony was performed at 1 o’clock, and 
no one was admitted to the church without a 
ticket. First came the tour bridegnaids, escorted 
by the groumsmen, Miss Ratibone and Mr. Stan- 
field, Miss Harris and Mr. Stebbins, Miss Parker 
and Mr. Jno. Hay, and Miss Vail and Mr. Dela- 
tield. Then followed Mrs. Sprague, the sister of 
the bride, with the bridegroom, Mr. Hoyt. Last 
of all came the bride, leaning on the arm of her 
father, Chief Justice Chase, who gave her away. 
Bishop McIlvaine, who performed the marriage 
ceremony, already occupied his place behind the 
altar. The ceremony was read in a very impres- 
sive manner, and there were none of the blunders 
and confusion, owing to carelessness or previous 
inattention to arrangements, such as sometimes 
happen at the most brilliant weddings. The 
party returned from the church to the residence 
of Senator Sprague, Mr. Hoyt and his bride pre- 
ceding, tollowed by the attendant bridesmen and 
maids, and the Chief Justice and Mrs. Sprague 
last of all. The dresses were in harmony with 
all the appointments in respect to elegance and 
perfect taste. 
illusion, looped 
The bridal veil was also of white illusion, and 
there was an exquisite wreath uf orange flowers 
adorning her head. ‘The dresses of the brides- 
maids were all alike, of white French muslin, 


top and bottom. The bodies were cut heart- 
shaped, and trimmed to match the skirts. The 
skirts were looped with pink roses, and each 
bridesmaid carried a bouquet of pink roses and 
wore a pink roseinher hair. Mrs. Sprague wore 
a dress of rib-green silk, with a court train, and 
over-dress and shawl of elegant point lace. The 
bridegroom, groomsmen aod ushers wore the 
English morning-dress. The ceremonies at the 
church were but the prelude to the brilliant re- 
ception at Senator Sprague’s residence. There 
everything was planned ard arranged in the most 
‘superb manner. The elegant pariors were deco- 
| Fated with a profusion of rare flowers; the great 
bay-window was filled with flowers, forming as it 





| 
| 


| 


| 


| on the place. 


The bride wore a dress of white | 
with natural orange flowers. ; 


| the inembers of the joint high commission and 
! the foreign legations, and the general of the armv, 





carriarcccan en 


were a terrace, before which, in receiving, the 
bride stood. Over her head was suspended a 
marriage-bell about two feet high, of white roses 
and bouquets. Festoons and wreaths were every- 
where filling the air with delicious fragrance. 
The Marine bind discoursed excellent music. A 
costly and elegant collation was provided under a 
large canvas-awning in the yard, which is protect- 
ed from the view of the street by a high wall. 
From 3 o’clock till nearly 6 the streets around 
the house were almost impassable from the throng 
of carriages, and at least 500 or 600 people were 
received. The attendance was even more dis- 
tinguished than at the church. The President, 
the judg’s of the supreme court in a body, all 


formed only a small part of the brilliancy of the 
galaxy. The presents were numerous, and in 
costliness and beauty in keeping with the entire 
affair. 
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Depaam Sixty Years Aco.—‘When the 
Hen. Edward Dowse was alive, he used to bor- 
row books of me,”’ said Judge Metcalf, a few days 
since; ‘and he would keep them a long time; 
and, when he returned them, they were always 
newly bound, I asked him why he took pains to 
rebind my books; though, as some of them were 
pamphlets, I did not much care, so far as they 
were concerned.” ‘Oh!’ replied Mr. Dowse, ‘I 
never read a book: I tear out the leaves, and read 
them one at a time.’ ” 

That was about sixty yearsago; and Mr. Dowse 
was a member of Congress, and lived in Dedham. 
Fisher Ames had just died on the morning of the 
fourth day of July, 1808, having had the rare fe- 
licity of choice of a fit day for his departure from 
earth, and in which he was imitated by Presidents 
Monroe and Adams and Jefferson, and by some 
other distinguished persons. 

“I came to Dedham,” said the learned and ven- 
erable Judge, “in 1809.” ‘‘That was ten years, 
more or less, before I saw the light,”’ said [, inter- 
rupting him. “Oh, yes!” said he; “I remember 
when you were a babe. You was born in the 
house near the old Episcopal church; and your 
father took Josiah S, Fisher and me into the house 
to see you before you was twenty-four hours old. 
Fisher lived nearly opposite. We had to say that 
you were a wonderful boy; but you know, as the 
saying is, the wonderful boy being no longer a 
boy is no longer a wonder.” 

T looked up at the venerable judge. His fea- 
tures were immovably placid; albeit there was 
lurking in the depths of his clear blue eyes a sly 
twinkle of ironical humor. He quietly took from 
his coat-pocket a package of “‘tine-cut cavendish,”’ 
replenished his mouth, and resumed his chewing. 

‘“‘And were there any libraries in Dedham, 
then?” Tinquired. ‘None that were worthy of 
the name,” replied the judge. “Fisher Ames left 
something of a library, which the family were al- 
ways willing to lend. Rev. Mr. Bates had some 
books; Judge Haven had a tolerably good library 
for those days; but the people generally had few 
books. Mr. Townsend, clerk of the courts, hid 
some books, and some literary taste. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, with whom I was two years, had exquisite 
literary taste, and was arapidreader. There was 
one copy of Cotton Mather’s ‘Magnalia’ in the 
town; and that your grandfather, Eliakim Morrill, 
had. But he knew more about Scott’s ‘Famiiy 
Bible,’ and Watts’s ‘Psalms and Hymns.’ He was 
so devoted to the matters of the church that Rich- 
ardson used to say of him that he illustrated the 
saying, ‘The zeal of thine house hath eaten me 


PMs. Stowe, in her book ‘Oldtown Folks,’ 
has caricatured him as Uncle Fhakim,” said I. 
“Not much,” gravely replied the judge; ‘‘he used 
to carry all the maiden ladies and widows to 
meeting; and they used to tell a story of his 
hymn-book being found on a gate-post one mora- 
ing. But that was one of Eb. Newell's stories, 
probiblv,” said the judge, who, from long expe- 
rience in weighing testimony, gave a charitable 
construction to the anecdote. 

“Mr. Worthington has sent me a ‘circular’ to 
ask me to do something to help procure a public 
library in Dedham,” said I. ‘I suppose you 


| have heard of Daniel Webster’s reply to such a 


circular,” said Mr. Metcalf; ‘‘not exactly such an 
one, for it was an invitation to speak somewhere: 
“ ‘I have received your printed invitation,’ wrote 
Webster; and then he went on to decline being 
present. He didn’t like to do anything in com- 
mon. But there have been a good many books | 
in Dedham. I never knew how many books Dr. 
Burgess had. He came to my house and boarded 
with me when he first came to Dedham. I lived 


‘list of recent Scientitic Publications, Obituaries of emi- 
| nent Scientific Men, ete. 
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Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Im- 
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WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORK. 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 





then in the nouse now owned and occupied by 

Mr. Sanford Carroll. I used to attend his meet- 

ing. One of his first public services that I re- | 
member was a wedding in the ‘Gay’ house, near | 
where the old Episcopal church stood. A wid- | 
ower was married to a young woman; and the, 
minister prayed that the death ot the former wite | 
might be sanctified to the bridegroom! In one of 
his sermons during that time he took for his text, | 
‘There is more joy among the angels in heaven | 
over one sinner that repenteth than in ninety and 

nine just persons who need no repentance.’ He_ 
divided the discourse into various heads; as, first, | 
there are angels in heaven, &c. I ventured to) 
make the suggestion that he omitted to state that, | 
while there is une sinner that needeth to repent, | 
there are ninety and nine just persons who need | 
no repentance. I think he never forgave the crit- 

icism. I didn’t get along so well with him as Mr. ; 
Dowse used to with Dr. Bates in his day. Mr. 

Dowse was an eccentric character. {I made some 

ot his friends angry with me by saying, when he | 
was elected to Congress, that he would not stay 

there a fortnight. He went; but he very soon | 
resigned his seat. He used to have theological | 
discussions with Mr. Bates whenever they met, 

which generally ended in a pet; but, the next 

day, Dowse would send the pastor a barrel of 

flour, or something else, and so make it all right. | 
Mr. Dowse’s wite was one of twin sisters. The 

sister resided with him; and the two ladies were | 
so much alike that they were designated as ‘Mr. | 
Dowse’s two wives.’ ” 

I find Iam betrayed into writing these drop- ' 
pings from the conversation of the venerable | 
judge when, perhaps, I ought to write something | 
more akin to the object of your paper. But I look | 
with an interest I cannot convey upon this learn- | 
ed man who, at the age of eighty-seven years, | 
walks about the city in the full possession of his | 
corporal and mental powers, and who was a con- 
temporary of James Richardson and John W. 
Ames and John Endicott and Joshua Bates and | 
Edward Dowse and Ebenezer Burgess and Alvan | 
Lamson and Samuel Haven and Erastus Wortb- | 
ington, and others, who made the society of Ded- | 
ham Village sixty years ago—a time so long be-| 
fore we, who are now reckoned as among the old | 
fellows, were born, that it seems only worthy of | 
being recorded in Hume or Gibbon. Think of, 
the men who were students in Mr. Metcalt’s of- 
fice, and who date whatever of distinction or of 
success they have achieved from the influence of 
his personal instruction! Joseph Fairbanks, John 
Daggett, John D. Fisher, James H. Whitman, 
Spencer A. Pratt, John H. Clifford, Lemuel S. | 
Williams, George T. Metcalf, Seth Ames, Ira 
Cleveland, Samuel F. Haven, and perhaps others 
who are now eminent in law, in letters, in politics, 
were his students. They can date the beginning 
of their ascent from the day of their association 
with him. Let us recall, faintly though we do it, 
the time when, a young lawyer, he kept office 
with that brilliant son of Fisher Ams, John 
Worthington; who died, as I remember, in my 
boyhood, universally lamented and regretted. 
Metvalt always speaks of him with love and affec- 
tionate respect; and he telis how, when the poli- 
tics of the little town ran high, and the working- 
men 8 ught to form a party which should exclude 
the “aristocracy.” Ames, one evening, after sit- 
ting for an hour looking steadfastly into the fire, 
suddenly exclaimed with proplietic inspiration, 
“Metcalf, I'll tell you what, it won’t be three 
years betore you and I, now the most unpopular 
politicians in the town, will be chosen to the Leg- | 
islature by the very men who now despise us.” 
And so it was. ; 

It is not difficult for us who linger in this Me- 
morial Hall to-day, which so graces and adorns 
the old village, at the same time perpetuating the 
Virtues of the heroic youth born and nurtured of 
your lvins and love, and who gave their lives to 
their country —it is not difficuit tor us to under- 
stand perfectly the character, the worth, the ster- 
ling virtues, of the men and women of this town 
of sixty years ago. Their influence has not end- | 
ed with their lives. The men of study, of piety, 
of learning, of eminence, in the pulpit and at the 
bar, who have lived here, have left their impress | 
The resultant effect is seen in the. 
very work which to-day occupies us. 

ihe two Christian ministers who but yester- 
day, aa it were, have been gathered to their rest, 
in the old village graveyar|, where sleep so many | 





| of those whoin we have known and honored and 


. ‘ . . , us | ted and educated not alone the spiritual, but also 
with ruffles trimmed with whie satin piping, : 





| here a library which shall be to those who shall 


| 80 many divine souls, I take my seat with so lot- 


ioved, each in his own way and sphere, cultiva- 
the intellectual and the literary, longings of the 
people. Toa higher plane of civilization, into a 
purer, upper atmosphere, they allured us. Let 
us follow out their divine leading. Let us gather 


come after us what the library at Leyden was to 
Heinsius. “[ no sooner,” saith he, “come into 
the library but I bolt the door to me, excluding 
lust, ambition, avarice, and all such vices, whose 
nurse is idleness, the mother of ignorance and 
melancholy. In the very lap of eternity, amongst 





ty a spirit and sweet content that I pity all our 
great ones and rich men that know not this happi- 
ness.”—S, B. Noyes, in Dedham “Chronicle” (in| 
aid of a Public Library). 


exhibited by drawings marked 41, 42, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 


MANY. 


Superintendent, until 12 M., April 20th, 1871, for furnish- 
ing, delivering, fitting, and putting in place, the iron 
work of the third and fuurth floors and roof of the new 
Postotlice and Treasury building in Boston, Mass., as 


96, 97, and the accompanying plans and schedule, con- 
sisting principally of rolled wrought-iron beams and 
girders. 

The work to be delivered and put in! place at such 
times as may, from time to time, be required by the Su- 
perintendent, provided that each floor and the roof shall 
be made the subject of a separate order, and that the 
contractor shall be allowed thirty days for the making 
and putting in place of each floor, and ninety days for 
making and putting in place the roof. 

The contractors will be permitted the use of the der¢ 
ricks and machinery belonging to the building in put- 
ting the work in place, without charge, but will be re- 
quired to pay the time of the men employed in working 
them, who will be furnished by the Department when 
required. 

Scaffolding will be furnished by the contractors. 

The work will not be subdivided among the different 
bidders, but will be considered and awarded in the ag- 
gregate. 

Ninety per cent. of the amount due will be paid on the 
completion of each floor, the balance on the final com- 
pletion of the contract. 

All bids must be accompanied by a penal bond in the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars, that the bidder will 
accept and perform the contract if awarded him, the 
sufficiency of the security to be certified by the U.S. 
Judge, Clerk of the U.S. Court, or District Attorney, 
of the District where he resides. 

The Department reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids, if it be deemed to the interest of the government 
to do so, and any bid that is not made on the printed 
form to be obtained in this office, and does not conform 
in every respect to the requirements of this advertise- 
ment, and of the printed form and schedule, will not be 
considered, neither will any proposals be received from 
parties who are not themselves engaged in the manufac- 
ture of Cast or Wrought Iron-work, and who have not 
the necessary facilities for getting out the castings or 
rolled beams. 

Proposals must be indorsed ‘Bids for Iron Work, 
Postoffice and Sub-Treasury, Boston, Mass.,’’ and ad« 
dressed to GRIDLEY J. F. BRY ANT, Superintendent. 

Mch. 25. 4t 


OUR 
BOYS’ CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 


UNDER THE CHARGE OF 


J, WALTER READ, 


IS NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC, 








“OAK HALL,” 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 
32, 34, 36, 38 NORTH STREET. 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 STATE STREET; 


Buy and sell bills on LONDON, FRANCE and GER- 
Gold and Silver Coin. Also, Bonds and 
Stocks. 3m Jan. 21. 


CONVEYANCERS. 

E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Beston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
épention of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatuess and expedition. 

EDWARD W. STEVENS. Mary E. STEVENS. 

Jan. 7. 





3m* N 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


7~ A few complete sets of this work can be furnish- | supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confece 
tiencry, of all sorts. Feb. 4. 


aria 
KIDDER, PEA3ODY & COD. 


40 State Street, 
Offer for sale at tempting prices 





Land and Mortgage Bonds of the 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FER. R., 


7 per cent. Gold Interest, 


Free of government tax), and recommend them as a very 
safe investment. 3m Mar. 4. 


=. 1. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior quali- 
ty of the Photographs he is now making. These pic- 
tures combine some of the latest improvements in 
French and German Photography, and are bel‘eved to 
be equal to anything produced in the city. tf Nov. 5. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 











Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws of 
Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the ex- 
tent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued py this Company, will continue in force 
after the annual cash payment of premium has ceased, 
no other condition of the policy being violated. Only 
four different ages, and seven payments are given; but 
they will sutlice to show the practical working of the 
Jaw referred to above 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 





1 Payment 

2 Payments. 
4 Payments 
| 7 rayments 


. | when insured. 
| 


‘anil AGE 


6 276 


5 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the Com- 
pany’s operations, address either the President or Secre- 
tary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Wa Lrter C. WriGut, Actuary. Jan. 1. 


SAFE! PROFITABLE! PERMANENT! 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


OFFER FOR SALE AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST THE 


First Mortgage Laad Grant Gold Bonds 


— OF THE — 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


These bonds are secured, first, by a First Mortgage on 
the Railroad itself, its rolling-stock, and all equipments ; 
second, by a First —— on its entire Land Grant, 
being more than Twenty-Two Thuusand Acres of Land 
to each mile of Road. 

The Bonds are free from United States Tax; the Prin- 
cipal and Interest are payable in Gold—the Principal at 
the end of Thirty years, and the Interest Semi-annually, 
at the rate of SEVEN AND THREE-TENTHS PER CENT. 
per annum. e 

They are issued in denominations of $100, 8500, $1000, 
$5000 and $10,000. 

The Trustees under the Mortgage are Messrs. Jay 
Cooke, of Philadelphia, and J. Edgar Thompson, Pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad Company. 
These Northern Pacific 7-30 Bonds will at all times, 
before maturity, be receivable aT TEN PER CENT. PRE- 
Mivu™ (or 1.10), in exchange for the Company’s lands at 
their lowes{gcash price. 

In additf6n to their absolute safety, these Bonds yield 
an income larger, we believe, than any other first-class 
security. Persons holding United States 5-20's can, by 
converting them into Northern Pacitics, increase their 
yearly income one-third, and still have a perfectly relia- 


ble investment. 


HOW Tu GET THEY —Your nearest Bank or Bank- 


er will supply these Bonds in any desired amount, and 
of any needed denominatien. 
change stocks or other bonds for these, can do so with 
any of our Agents, who will allow the highest current 
price for ALL MARKETABLE SECURITIES. 


Persons wishing to ex- 


Those living in localities remote from Banks, may 


send money, or other bonds, directly to us by express, 
and we will send back Northern Pacitic Bonds at our 
own risk, and without cost to the investor. 
information, pamphlets, maps, etc., call on or address 
the undersigned, or any of the Banks or Bankers em- 
ployed to sell this Loan. 


For further 


FOR SALE BY 
BREWSTER, SWEET & CO. 


° 
General Agents for Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 


Maine. 
ALSO, FOR SALE BY Z 
TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORREY. 
SPENCER, VILA & CO. 
WALKER & MERRIAM. 
eG Roce aEe 
ARKE Cc ° 
t: D. HEAD & T. H. PERKINS. 
BECK BROTHERS. 


C. As PUTNAM. 

STEVENS. AMORY & CO. 

RICHARDSON. HILL & CO. 

GILBERT, ATWOUD & Ce. 

CLARK & JONES. 

JAMES HAMMETT. . 

GEO. WASHINGTON WARREN, < — 
st Jan. 2. 


town. 





and over 3 
business, fifteen years ago. 





ean 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
CHRISTOPHER NEE HAM, 
Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Rvoms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
Order-box 210 Mechanics’ Exchange, 22 State street. 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wail and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description of 
wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish or 
French polish. 3m Jan. 7. 





BONDS. 
$140,000 Town or NEw SALEM, STATE OP ILLINOIS, 
10 per_cent. Bonds, principal and interest payable in 
New York, a very desirable investment. 

$40,000 City or Batu ts; $40,000 CiTY oF 
RocKLAND 6s; principal and interest payable in Boston, 
suited to the wants of New England savings banks. 

U.S. Bonds, Crry or Cuicago 7s, and Cook County 
7s, for sale by 


M. BOLLES & 60, 


9O State St. 


Mar. 4. 





NEW PATTERNS~ 
TOILET SETS. 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AT LOW PRICES. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
Mch. 18. 


CATARRH 
Killing More People than any Other Disease! 


CONSUMPTION NEGLECTED GATARRK: 


CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES 
CURED BY REMEDIES THAT BUILD UP THE 
CONSTITUTION! 

Liver, Bladder, Kidneys, and Mucoas Sure 
faces Generally, Affected by Catarrh! 


ErysiPecas and Ru&tuMATISM from Causes similar to 
CATARRH. 


Leucorrheea and all Diseases of the Mucous Membranes, 
Colds, Coughs, Consumptive tendencies, 
Skin Diseases, and everything 
of a Scrofulous nature. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


CATARRH REMEDY 


The Proper and Sure Cure! 


Circulars with testimonials of leading men and 
women to back the above statements, sutticiently strong 
to convince all educated and thinking™people, sent free 
by notifying the proprietors. 


LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, 


Druggists and Chemists, Manchester, N. H., Propri- 
etors, 


Price $1.00 per Bottle. Sold by all Lead= 
ing Druggisis. 

G. C. Goodwin & Co., Burr & Perry, Weeks & Pot- 
ter, Boston, General Agents. John F. Henry, 8 College 
Place, New York, General Agent for Middle and West- 
ern States. B4t Mch. 18. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps, and 
French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Varlor Furni- 
ture to be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
Jan. 7. 3m 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pie- 
nics, Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by 
special messenger or express, and orders by mail and 
telegraph will be promptly answered. 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washingtor st., 
Jan.7. Between Common and Warrenton, 3m 


oo C — 


AMES PLOW Co. 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Machines. 

DEALERS in Seeds, Fertilizers and other require- 

meuts of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 


—AND— 

63 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at WORCESTER and Groton JUNCTION, 
Mass. tf Jan 7. 


_ WOOLENS, ETC. 





SS ee 


L ORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN a 
WOOLLENS, VESTINGS AND SUITINGS, 


49 Franklin street, Boston, 


JAMES HORSWELL, HENRY W. FRENCH, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, WM. W. RHOADES. 
Jan. 7. 6m 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
YRARLES RICHARDSON & CO 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS,&e. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street, Boston. 





Feb. 4 


3m 


= 





CLOTHING, ETC. == 
PPREELAND, BEARD & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire street, Boston, 

OLIVER RICHARDSON, 
WiNnstow HEnrkicK, 
F. H. WILLIAMS, 
Epw. F. MILLER. 

Nov.5. Morse, Loomis & Co, Cutcaco. 6m 


AY HITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire streets, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A.38. Youna, 
H. 8S. Burvett, Mar.4. 6m Cc. C. Goss. 
= 


INSURANCE. 
LF crams MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


J.H. FREELAND, 
A. W. Brearp, 
L. L. HARDING, 





COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $425,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling Tfouses, 
Household Furniture, 
store Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property. 


And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and ix payin 
50) per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 


r cent. on annual risks. 

All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

GH This Company hax paid over 3590,000 In losses, 
300,000 in dividends, since commencement of 


WILLIAM S. MORTON, President. 





UNTING, Trapping and Fishing. Allabout 
it. Sent Free; address “Hunter,” Hinsdale, 
ian = Marl. | HOME OFFICE: Qciscy. Ma 








THIS DAY PUBLISHED: 
AN ADMIRABLE NOVEL: 
ONE YEAR; 


A Story of Three Homes. 


BY FRANCES MARY PEARD. Pere ederful inventions. 
CO., Marshall, Mich. 


\ ANTED—AGENTS (820 per day) to sell 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


H. H. & T. W. CARTER, 


Publishers, 


Rice: RARE & RACY READING. Wit, 


dale, N. H. EAt Mar. 11. | 


better."’ 


CHINE. 
th sides), and is fu/l 
Bese spe Sewing Machine in the market. Ad-| Be’ 


dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CU., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 


humor, fun. Sent free; address Banner, Hins- | 





182 %—1870.—USE THE “VEGETABLE 


PULMONARY BALSAM.” The old stand- 


CuTLer Bros. & Co., Boston. Et 


GENTS, READ THIS! We wit Par| 

AGENTS A SALARY OF 33) on eee and ex- 

commis=10n, sell our hew 

noes, of allow © Intions, Address M. WAGNER & 
R6m Feb. 13. 





elebrated HOME SHUTTE SEWING MA- 
a the uader-feed, makes the ‘‘lock-stitch”’ 
licensed. The best and 








3 Beacon Street. 
For «ale at all the Bookstores. 


burgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Ely 310 


CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


aK. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, = No. 
mm 


Feb. 25. 27 State Street. 
HE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 


med Coughs, Colds, Consumption. “‘ Nothing | tinue to insure against hazards by fire, on MERCHAN- 
ard ve beso N12) bessrsy FURNITURE and other property; also, on BuILp- 
- —_—_—_————— | nas, for one or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 


risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 
perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boss! 
ton. ‘ 


flas Peirce, 
iibert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
John P. Ober, 
C. Henry Parker, Franklin Haven, 


DIRECTORS: } 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 


Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Samuel E. Sawyer. 
Ezra C. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Irvine Morag, Secretary. Feb. 4. 


Sampson Reed, 


nj. E. Bates, 


THE C¢ 


Politics, Li 
IS PUBLIS 
No. 8 Bromfi 


CHAR 
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TO WiOM ALL I 


Tink CommMonw 
number, or in lar 


ALL KE 


From the Germ 
a Poet 


TRANSL: 


Children 
Is the wo 
He who h 
Him a wo 
Him a wo 
Who is he 
’Tis the wi 
Children 
Guard yor 
: ris you y 
Puta bolt 
Let no evi 
Let no evi 
Pat a bolt 
a‘ ris you y 
Guard you 
Gaard yor 
Free or un 
Let them ¢ 
Turn their 
Free or un 
Guard you 
Guard you 
Or fools ye 
If you evil 
It dishono 
It dishonor 
It you evil 
Fools you 
Guard you 
Guard the 
Too free in 
Tongue, ey 
To badness 
To badness 
Tongue, ey 
Too tree in 
Guard the 


Mary A. Liv 


A DISCOURSE TO 
GKREG: 


B 


As I entered, M 
her prayer. I gor 
and wished I had 
closing words (“V 
goodness, Amen,”’ 
The closing words 
harmony with the 
learned these thou; 
I never utter that 
Though 
I am not yet ready 
have quoted out ¢ 


erence.” 


people are nearer 
than in their expre 
the man, it is the 
spirit that kindleth 
A brother who s 
after her prayer, t! 
said: “What a mis 
the Savior a woma 
this in no profane g 
& train of thought. 
thy and tenderness 
no sex, rather sug 
the reason for the 
—I was going to say 
True, Ecce Homo of 
tenderness and lov 
presented, is alist 
ious souls of the w 
nine in nature if ne 
apt expression in hi 
mother God,” seer 
that set up the virg 
In the spirit that 
mark I saw a tru 
with us—miuat be o 
In the garden of 
God said, “Itis not g 
he caused a deep sl 
from his rib made 
spirit of this, but no 
It appears to me 4 
out of that sleep su 
a mate—though the 
to be near at hand. 
will not go beyond ¢ 
emphasize woman 
ed to think when th 
movement it will be 
female created he th 
When the shephe 
on earth, good will 
awake, speaking poe 
God saw that it was 
and sent his Son—a 
love, and his was 
teachings clevated 
book, it came in a 
God; and so the de 
man has been eighte 
and only now a few 
ut they are the bes 
the morning seems 
realize that he has 
gain Paradise—that 
fiction. 
I suppose it wo 


In that case 


Livermore’s sentimé 
own, She took for 
other’s burdens.”’ 
timents can be divi 
Christianity, expre 
ferent from the Chr 
She thought there w 
on forms; that unle 
a pew in a church, 
he was no Christian. 
have nothing todo w 
among and helping 
Christian. 
are good and virtu 
than the outcast. M 
that out. 

Mrs. Livermore w 
and all her discourse 
attention, and the s 
and religious. It w¢ 
in its every word, an 
of that congregation; 
in closing, after defin 
iconoclast’s style, to 
phasis to her heare 
this of all others; y 
name of Theodore } 
great man, whose na 
these thoughts, and J 
with reverence.”’ 

How pleasant it is 


People 


‘these testimonies to 


Parker did! How 

man, the opposition’ 
from the bigots of hi 
ple, even of evangeli 
of him as a religious 
ence and reputation, 





